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Off the rails 

The wildcat strike of members of the Brotherhood of 
Railway Trainmen, now approaching an end, was 
morally and legally reprehensible. It was morally off 
base because nothing the men could have hoped to 
gain from their action could possibly have balanced 
the grave evil done to the community. It was legally 
bad because it involved open defiance of a Federal 
Court which had enjoined strikes so long as the Gov- 
ernment remained in control of the railroads. The 
men responsible for the wave of “sickness,” which 
mysteriously rendered trainmen unfit for work, have 
done a great disservice to their union, to all unions, 
to their industry and to the nation. Though stoutly 
anti-Communist, they have played into the hands of 
Soviet Russia. 


.+. anger, not sickness, the cause 

Why did these industrious, responsible, patriotic 
citizens suddenly become irresponsible and “blow their 
tops”? In the first place, their patience had been 
cruelly tried by negotiations which stretched out over 
a period of twenty-two months. In the second place, 
they have real grievances which long ago should have 
been removed. Among all workers engaged in inter- 
state commerce, the operating employes of the rail- 
roads are the only ones working a forty-eight-hour 
week without overtime after forty hours. The non- 
operating rail workers, paid by the same employers, 
have enjoyed the forty-hour week for almost two 
years. Furthermore, the wages of the trainmen are 
inadequate by every normal standard. An average 
hourly wage of $1.58, which has remained unchanged 
since 1948, does not correspond with their needs, their 
skills or their responsibilities. The workers do not 
regard the employer offer of an additional 23 cents 
an hour sufficient to remove the injustice under which 
they labor. They insist, finally, that some of their 
working rules be liberalized. When forced to remain 
away from home overnight, they want their employ- 
ers to lodge and feed them. And they want to be paid 
for delays at terminals which are caused by failures 
of management. The men have accused a “recalcitrant, 
stubborn and greedy management” of prolonging 
negotiations for the purpose of weakening their union. 
That is a serious charge and, now that the strike is 
petering out, the appropriate congressional commit- 
tees ought to investigate it. 


Administration tax bill 

On February 5, Secretary of the Treasury Snyder 
explained in detail to the House Ways and Means 
Committee the Administration’s request for an addi- 
tional $10 billion in taxes. Here in broad outline are 
the sources that would be tapped: 


Preteen GHOOMEES . oon cc ce ccscccccccs $4 billion 
Corporation incomes ................ $3 billion 
ia nha ati ain rd araecniabinean ee $3 billion 


Mr. Snyder advocated hiking personal income rates a 
flat 4 per cent, which means that the rate on the low- 
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est bracket of $2 thousand would be boosted much 
more percentagewise than the rate on the top brackets. 
It has to be, since top-bracket incomes are now taxed 
at a rate of 88 per cent, which would rise under the 
proposed bill to 92 per cent. The rate can scarcely be 
pushed any higher. The regular corporation rate 
would go from 47 to 55 per cent, a change which has 
the automatic effect of raising the tax on excess profits 
from 77 to 85 per cent. Since under present law the 
Government is not permitted to take more than 62 
per cent of a corporation’s income, few businesses sub- 
ject to the excess profits tax would be affected by the 
change in rates. They are already liable to a levy of 
62 per cent, or close to it. Accordingly, the Secretary 
suggested raising the limit to 70 per cent. Some of the 
excise taxes are eye-openers. Sales taxes on automo- 
biles rise from 7 to 20 per cent, refrigerators, radios 
and television sets from 10 to 25 per cent, cigarettes 
from 7 to 10 cents a pack. For the first time, golfers 
would pay a tax on green fees (20 per cent), and 
bowlers and billiard players would also find their 
sports more expensive. 


. .. speed is mandatory 

That is a stiff tax bill, one designed to raise revenues 
and at the same time cut down on civilian consump- 
tion of scarce materials. Though Congress cannot be 
expected to pass it without detailed study, it ought 
to proceed as expeditiously as possible. From the 
viewpoint of controlling inflation, it is essential that 
Government expenditures do not get a jump on Gov- 
ernment revenues. It is scarcely less necessary to 
dampen immediately the enthusiasm of consumers, 
which is putting terrific pressure on prices. Demands 
in Congress that the budget be cut should not be 
permitted to delay action on this measure. Whether 
the budget is cut or not, at least $10 billion are needed 
to place the defense program on a pay-as-you-go basis. 


RFC under fire 

Nineteen years ago, during the Administration of 
Herbert Hoover, Congress created the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and started it off with a working 
fund of $500 million. Originally the agency was given 
the job of saving bankrupt railroads and thawing the 
frozen assets of hard-pressed banks and mortgage 
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companies. It eventually became the biggest banking 
operation in the country, lending billions to business 
and financing a great part of World War II industrial 
expansion. During all these years, its record has not 
been blemished by a single important scandal. True, 
its lending policies have been criticized from time 
to time, as one would expect; and on a number of 
occasions the proprieties may have been violated 
when employes quit the agency for plushy jobs in 
private industry. Beyond that the record has been 
very good. Now comes a report from a special inves- 
tigatory panel of the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee accusing three RFC directors of yielding 
to political pressure and personal favoritism in pass- 
ing on loans. In addition, the panel charges RFC with 
bad management practices and asserts that the agency 
is suffering from “institutional dry rot.” Though the 
panel was headed by a Democrat, Senator J. William 
Fulbright of Arkansas, it did not hesitate to lay part 
of the blame for alleged political pressure at the door 
of the National Democratic Committee. The panel 
made no charge of fraud. Although all of the accused 
have denied any impropriety, as has Chairman Wil- 
liam M. Boyle of the National Democratic Committee, 
the Senate Banking Committee intends to delve more 
deeply into the practices and organization of RFC. 
This is as it should be. The directors who are under 
fire, and who have been renominated for another term 
by President Truman, ought to have a full opportunity 
to clear themselves. If they cannot do so satisfactorily, 
the President should not persist in supporting them. 
The RFC is the kind of agency which must be above 
all suspicion. 


We can count France in 
Said France’s English-speaking Premier, René 
Pleven, on January 30 to that most critical of all 
Washington audiences, the National Press Club: 
It has been said that France is a wonderful coun- 
try but that Frenchmen are her worst public-re- 
lations men.... Let me hope that after hearing 
me, the verdict will be changed. 
M. Pleven went on to win a reversal of the verdict 
and an ovation such as only that premier public-rela- 
tions man, Winston Churchill, had ever won before. 
It now appears that the tall, young and handsome 
salesman “sold” France not only to the correspondents, 
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but to the White House and to the key Congressmen 
with whom he lunched on the third and last day of 
his visit. This he did by a straightforward exposition 
of France’s postwar record. On reconstruction France 
has spent $4.5 billion of her own money, for such 
items as 7,550 bridges. Her five-year fight in Indo- 
China, unquestionably a contribution to the struggle 
against communism, has cost her 25,000 lives. She has 
mastered her native Communists. Circulation of the 
Communist [Humanité has dropped in four years from 
600,000 to 218,000. M. Pleven recently dismissed 
twenty-eight Communist mayors and fired Communist 
members of the Atomic Energy Commission. For the 
defense of Europe, 900,000 men will be under arms 
before the end of 1953. Twenty per cent of all French 
industrial workers are producing arms. It is a pity such 
facts could not have been presented to Americans 
when the stay-out-of-Europe strategists among us 
were arguing that “we can’t count on France.” Only 
recently did the Press and Information Service of 
the French Embassy publish its six-page report on 
“Essential Facts on the Military Forces, Rearmament 
and Economic Recovery of France.” The report, added 
to M. Pleven’s testimony, is proof of what he called 
“the cold determination of a people who, having suf- 
fered two wars and an invasion, calmly faces the pres- 
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ent situation... .’ 


Obstacles to the Schuman Plan 

Among the heartening results of his recent visit to 
the United States, Premier René Pleven numbered 
Washington’s strong support of the Schuman Plan to 
merge the steel and coal industries of Western Europe. 
The Plan has lately encountered two roadblocks, and 
the United States, if it so chooses, can do much to 
remove the more formidable of them. For a half- 
century and more, the steel and coal industries of the 
Ruhr have done business on cartel lines, and the Ger- 
mans have been insisting that they do not know how 
to do business in any other way. Since the French 
Government, in launching the Schuman Plan, insisted 
that it was not to be a cartel, it finds itself stymied 
by the German stand. As one of the Occupying Pow- 
ers, the United States is in a good spot, if the British 
collaborate, to break the jam. It can persuade the 
Bonn Government to decartelize the Ruhr. In that 
event, the German industrialists will have no choice. 
There will be no cartels left to bring into the Schuman 
Plan. Washington’s friendly words are already bearing 
fruit in Germany, where High Commissioner McCloy 
has been reported to be discussing decentralization of 
the Ruhr industries with West German Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer. A lesser difficulty is the insistence 
on the part of all the industrialists concerned that 
they, and not the proposed High Authority, have the 
initiative with regard to prices and production. This 
difference can be more readily resolved. In oppos- 
ing the industrialists, the respective governments can 
count on the support of labor and a large part of the 
general public. 
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Church and State impasse in Poland 

The Soviet-controlled Polish Government announced 
on January 26 that the Apostolic Administrators in 
Western Poland were to be abolished. On February 5 
it appointed substitutes in the form of “Vicars Capi- 
tular.” These actions seem finally to have brought 
Church-State relations in Poland to an impasse from 
which no exit appears save martyrdom. The Holy See 
has steadfastly refused to appoint permanent bishops 
to govern the five dioceses—Gdansk, Warmia, Wré6- 
claw, Gorz6w and Opole—in the so-called Recovered 
Territory that was taken from Germany and attached 
to Poland after the war. The Soviet regime insists that 
this territory has been finally disposed of. It con- 
fronted the world with a fait accompli on January 27 
when Georg Dertinger, Minister of Foreign Affairs in 
the East German Government, and Stanislaw Skrze- 
szewski, head of the Polish Foreign Office, signed an 
agreement yielding to Poland all former German ter- 
ritories east of the Oder-Neisse line. The Holy See’s 
unvarying practice, however, is to make no final dis- 
position of bishoprics until a political settlement has 
been reached. The late Cardinal Hlond could do no 
more, with Vatican approval, than appoint Apostolic 
Administrators to these five dioceses, which, in fact, 
might conceivably one day revert to Germany. Despite 
terrific pressure from the Warsaw regime, and cam- 
paigns of slander before and after their meeting in 
April of last year, the Polish hierarchy, with profound 
Catholic loyalty, had refused to do more than petition 
the Holy See to appoint permanent bishops for the 
dioceses in question. So-called “patriotic” priests in 
Poland who have so far gone along with the Moscow- 
led regime are now confronted with a terrible alterna- 
tive: to resist, under well-nigh certain penalty of exile 
and death, or to set up a schismatic “National” Church. 
Never before has the Church in Poland so needed 
prayers and moral support. 


Housing for Germany’s homeless 

Pressing is the plight of the expeilees, the ten mil- 
lion persons of German ethnic origin driven, by the 
terms of the Potsdam agreement, from their ancient 
homes into postwar Germany. These refugees have 
been herded into rural districts where employment 
opportunities, particularly for professional people and 
technicians, are meager. In more populous areas in 
Western Germany there is need for their skills. The 
Ruhr, for example, could use 300,000 more trained 
workers today if place could be found for them to live. 
The nation has bravely tackled the housing problem, 
constructing 350,000 dwelling units since the end of 
the war to satisfy a shortage estimated at five million 
units. Forty per cent of this construction, significantly 
enough, has been built by cooperatives, a fact which 
Zives evidence of the interest, earnestness and ingenu- 
ity of the people. The Catholic dioceses of Germany 
have actively promoted such cooperative housing en- 
terprises. They have assembled Jand and made it avail- 
able, free, for building purposes. On a special Sunday 





every year the dioceses take up a Housing Collection. 
Self-help groups are formed to labor on the construc- 
tion of their own cooperative homes. The Katholische 
Siedlungsdienst of Munich, a service center for the 
diocesan housing cooperatives, reports 14,000 dwelling 
units constructed in 1950. A little less than half the cost 
of such construction was underwritten by first mort- 
gages backed by Marshall Plan funds. It is dismaying 
to learn from Germany that such funds are drying up, 
that cooperative housing is being delayed. For hous- 
ing is the central problem for the expellees. 


The Church in the Philippines 

When more than five-sixths of a nation’s population 
is Catholic, the Church should have few fears for its 
future. In the Philippine Islands 16 million of a total 
18 million people are at least nominally Catholic. Yet 
the outlook for Catholicism, according to a recent NC 
press release, based on a survey by Fides, mission 
news agency in Rome, is anything but optimistic. The 
principal handicap is a widespread and damaging 
shortage of priests. The Church itself, or at least the 
European missionary orders which worked in the 
Philippines previous to the nineteen-twenties, failed 
to encourage native clergy. Another reason for the 
present shortage is the eighteenth-century suppres- 
sion of the Society of Jesus, whose priests had served 
vital mission sectors from their arrival in the islands 
in 1595. Finally, after the cession of the Philippines 
to the United States by Spain in 1898, there was an 
exodus en masse, more or less forced, of some 900 
Spanish priests, who were never replaced. The result 
has been widespread religious ignorance, with a con- 
sequent decline in the practice of the faith. There are 
too few really Christian homes, the normal nurseries 
of native vocations. Coupled with the deplorable 
shortage of priests is the vigorous, though undercover, 
opposition of Freemasonry, which has been harder to 
combat than open persecution. The Communist-led 
“Huks” also systematically propagandize against the 
Church. Then there are the ever-present Protestants, 
never loath to proselytize in an already Christian 
country. Yet, in spite of the Church’s alarming dif- 
ficulties in the islands, the Philippines are still the 
“Pearl of the Orient,” the only Christian country in 
the Far East. As such the country may yet prove to 
be the stabilizing influence in a turbulent Asia. 


Mr. Dulles “‘invites” Japan 

Two weeks ago John Foster Dulles undertook to 
counter Japan’s efforts to exploit her advantageous 
bargaining position (Am. 2/10, pp. 545-6). Mr. Dulles 
is in Japan as a special Presidential emissary to con- 
sider the terms of a long-awaited peace treaty. At a 
February 3 Tokyo press conference he told the Japa- 
nese that he was in Japan “to consult—not negotiate.” 
He also made it quite clear that neither his talks nor 
any future decisions could be expected to alter the 
terms of the armistice signed aboard the U.S.S. Mis- 
souri in Tokyo Bay more than five years ago. Thus Mr. 
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Dulles scotched the nationalist-inspired campaign the 
Japanese have been waging, both in and out of poli- 
tics, to have Southern Sakhalin, the Bonin and Ryukyu 
Islands restored to them. On the same day, before the 
American Japan Society, the President’s envoy sum- 
marized the American position in the current confer- 
ences. 1) Primary responsibility to repel “indirect ag- 
gression” (presumably Communist infiltration into the 
government) will have to be assumed by Japan itself. 


2) If Japan is prepared to protect itself against “in- * 


direct aggression, it can, if it wishes, share collective 
protection against direct aggression.” 3) If Japan is 
disposed to act in these two areas, “the United States 
would sympathetically consider the retention of armed 
forces in or about Japan.” Mr. Dulles was careful to 
point out that any proposition which suggested that 
Japan share in “collective protection” of the country 
was merely an invitation. Japan can accept or reject 
rearmament. The Japanese will almost certainly real- 
ize that their only hope of security lies in assuming 
their fair share of the burden of warding off attacks 
from aggressive neighbors. 


The Arab League challenges the West 

Just where does the Arab world stand in the East- 
West conflict? During the endless UN discussions on 
the Korean cease-fire proposals, six of the seven mem- 
bers of the Arab League—Egypt, Iraq, Iran, Lebanon, 
Saudi Arabia and Syria (Jordan is not a UN member) 
—persistently held out with India for appeasement of 
Red China. The final showdown on the U. S. proposal 
to condemn Communist China found Iran, Iraq and 
Lebanon voting Yes and the others abstaining. The 
over-all policy of the Arab League was still in doubt. 
From Cairo on February 2 came the long-awaited 
answer. At the end of a two-week session the Arab 
League Council announced that all seven representa- 
tives agreed at least in affirming their solidarity with 
the UN Charter. They protested, however, that they 
could not carry out their obligations to the Charter 
unless their national aspirations were fully realized 
and unless 

the requisite military and economic means were 

a afforded them so that they might defend 

themselves and contribute their share in the main- 

tenance of universal peace within the framework 

of the Charter. 
In other words, the Middle East has thrown down a 
challenge to the West: “You stand with us and we'll 
stand with you.” The challenge cannot be ignored. 
It is no secret that Russia has her greedy eye on the 
Arab oil fields and that seizure of the Middle East 
would cut the democratic world in two (Am. 12/16/50, 
pp. 330-32). Yet between Turkey, whose soldiers have 
done a grand job in Korea, and Pakistan, there is not 
a single stable and strong government. At present the 
defense system of the Middle East is skeletal. The 
skeleton will acquire flesh and sinew only with 
Western help. The deterioration of our position in Iran 
stresses the need for speedy action. 
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Warning on apparitions 

News of alleged apparitions and purported miracles 
has been greeted by many Catholics in recent years 
with immediate enthusiasm. Such occurrences have 
occasioned a new exhortation and an instruction to 
the faithful on the need of a larger measure of pru- 
dence in dealing with such reports. Msgr. Alfredo 
Ottaviani, Assessor of the Holy Office (the Roman 
congregation charged with the responsibility of pro- 
tecting faith and morals), delivered the warning, 
which took the form of an authoritative, if unofficial, 
front-page article in Osservatore Romano on February 
3. Catholicism is an unabashedly supernatural religion. 
The case for Christianity, the proof of Our Lord’s 
divinity, rest on miracles. Miracles, too, attest the 
continuing presence of the Holy Spirit, guiding the 
Church. Canonizations are preceded by scientific and 
theological examination of miracles wrought through 
the intercession of a servant of God. All the greater 
reason, therefore, argued Monsignor Ottaviani, for 
prudence in accepting allegedly supernatural events 
which tend to discredit true miracles. Religious dem- 
onstrations at popular shrines “in deplorable diso- 
bedience of ecclesiastical authority” are exploited by 
the enemies of the Church as examples of supersti- 
tion. Lest he be thought not sufficiently explicit, Msgr. 
Ottaviani pointed to Voltago in Italy, Bouxiéres in 
France, Heroldsbach in Germany and Necedah in 
Wisconsin as scenes of uncritical religious enthusiasm. 


Speaking of prejudice... 

Plenty of means are at hand to make your hair-if 
you are provided with such—stand on end. But a quite 
unexpected experience of that type befell the Washing- 
ton, D.C., music critic, Paul Hume, over and beyond 
the weighty communication he received from a very 


high source concerning his estimate of the singing of | 


the high source’s daughter. Ruth Fox Hume, the said 
music critic’s wife, who contributes a monthly column 
to the Interracial Review, relates in the January issue 
that she was overpowered not so much by the 688 
letters, telegrams and postcards received about the 
incident, as by the way it served as a trigger to release 
expression on any and every prejudice the writer 
appeared to possess. She remarks: 
What causes the hair to stand on end is the great 
number of people in whom prejudice is so strong 
that it is automatically ignited by any situation 
which arouses the ire, however unrelated to the 
object of the prejudice. 


The writers berated the Democrats, the Republicans, 
the Negroes—oddly associating Miss Truman with 
Marian Anderson—the Jews, and even the Catholics. 
One writer was convinced that the name Hume was 
originally “Humesky” because only a Jew would be 


low enough to say that a good American girl doesnt | 


sing on pitch. Various morals may be drawn from 
this strange experience, but one seems fairly obvious. 
An enormous educational job, especially in the 
schools, needs to be done against prejudice. 
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The unauthorized railroad strike caused a lot of tem- 
porary harm and inconvenience to the country, but 
that is nothing compared to the permanent effect it is 
likely to have on the Congress. In 1947 it was felt that 
the Taft-Hartley Act would not have been nearly so 
severe on labor if it had not been for the tactics of 
John L. Lewis while the bill was being debated. Many 
of its provisions were, in fact, aimed directly at him, 
but all organized labor found itself hit by them. 

Friends of labor in the Congress are again trembling 
for fear that that body may again get mad. When 
Congress gets mad, it is sure to do something drastic, 
and there are many signs that something like that is 
in the offing. Admittedly, both Congress and the Ad- 
ministration are stumped on what to do about a strike 
that is not a strike, but merely “reporting sick” in 
mass. But it is not hard to guess the direction which 
anti-labor thoughts are taking now. 

There is in the making a strong disposition to make 
a distinction between a work cessation where the 
economic effects hurt a private employer and one 
where the party hurt is the general public. In the first, 
the employer can come to terms to save himself fur- 
ther loss, and usually does; in the second, the public 
can do nothing but get sore, and it invariably does— 
against the strikers. It is a serious mistake for organ- 
ized labor to imagine that in this case public opinion 
will force a settlement favorable to the strikers. 

I do not know if my friend Father Masse will agree 
with me in this, but from this vantage point it seems 
to me that once that distinction is accepted—and there 
are signs that it will be—then a chain reaction will 
set in: 1) making any “strike against the public” 
illegal, 2) making arbitration compulsory by law, and 
8) imposing severe penalties for disobedience on the 
officers and the union itself. The last step works on 
the theory that the officers and the union itself are 
responsible for any collective action of its members. 
This would apply to all industries affecting the public 
welfare, Government-controlled or not. 

It may be said with truth that such a program fs 
unreasonable and impossible to enforce. But experi- 
ence shows that when Congress is frightened or angry 
it does not listen to reason—witness the anti-subver- 
sives act. Nor do I advocate such a course. I am 
merely trying to report straws in the wind. 

As if organized labor had not enough headaches 
with Congress, it is also embroiled with the Adminis- 
tration over defense plans. The lamentable dissension 
between union leaders and Defense Administrator 
Charles E. Wilson is one symptom. Lying deeper is 
dissatisfaction with the President himself over the 
small voice labor has in the mobilization program. 

WitFrp Parsons 
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By a decree of January 11, promulgated in Capetown 
on February 2, the Congregation for the Propagation 
of the Faith has set up a Catholic Hierarchy in the 
Union of South Africa, thus ending the “mission” 
status of the Church in that country. Four arch- 
bishoprics have been erected—Capetown (Cape of 
Good Hope), Durban (Natal), Pretoria (Transvaal) 
and Bloemfontein (Orange Free State) with seven- 
teen suffragan sees under them. 

>» Richard L-G. Deverall, formerly editor and pub- 
lisher of Christian Social Action and Chief of Labor 
Education on General MacArthur's staff in Tokyo, has 
just published a booklet, Southeast Asia (Uptown 
Press, 1006 E. 36th St., Baltimore, Md.), discussing 
the sinister parallel between Red China’s current 
drive and Japan’s 1941 program of expansion. Mr. 
Deverall has recently contributed articles to AMERICA 
on Asiatic problems. 

» Two California Jesuits, Revs. Gerald Pope and Louis 
Dowd, working in Nanking, have been denounced as 
“American imperialists,” according to a recent report 
from the Jesuit mission bureau in San Francisco. 
Father Pope’s imperialism consisted in writing “Eng- 
lish is not politics” in the margin of an English theme 
in which a second-year high-school boy accused 
America of aggression against China. While Fathers 
Pope and Dowd are said to be still at liberty, it has 
been made impossible for them to continue teaching. 
» The London Tablet for January 20 reports that on 
the occasion of the centenary of the Dutch Province 
of the Society of Jesus, Queen Juliana made the Pro- 
vincial, Rev. Constantius Kolfschoten, an officer of the 
Order of Orange and Nassau—“a signal token,” says 
the Tablet “of the esteem in which Jesuits and, in- 
deed, the whole Catholic body are held in the Nether- 
lands today.” 

» The sixth annual convention of the Catholic Busi- 
ness Education Association will be held March 29 at 
the Hotel Hollenden, Cleveland, in conjunction with 
the convention of the National Catholic Education 
Association. Theme of the convention will be “Catho- 
lic Education for Business.” Executive Secretary of 
CBEA is Sister M. Gregoria (6363 Sheridan Road, 
Chicago 40). 

» Inspired by the arrest in Red China of Bishop Fred- 
erick A. Donaghy, M.M., a native of New Bedford, 
Mass. (“Underscorings, 1/13), the Fall River Diocese 
has launched a special “Prayers for Missioners” cam- 
paign, for the protection of its missionary sons and 
daughters. 

» On February 38, at his home in New York City, died 
Arthur Kenedy, 72, chairman of the board and former 
president of P. J. Kenedy and Sons, oldest Catholic 
publishing firm in the United States. RIP. C.K. 
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National vs. UN policies 


x.eaction to the UN condemnation of Red China has 
varied from outright approval to blanket disapproval. 
On February 1 the New York Herald Tribune carried 
the reflections of two noted columnists, David Law- 
rence and Walter Lippmann. Mr. Lawrence hailed the 
UN vote as a victory for United States diplomacy. 
Mr. Lippmann called it a “self-inflicted defeat.” 

In Mr. Lippmann’s view the overwhelming ma- 
jority (44 to 7, with 9 abstentions) which the United 
States proposal received did not indicate a conclusive 
showdown on the real issue in the Korean crisis: our 
strength in Asia. Of the Asiatic countries that voted, 
only the Philippines, Thailand and Nationalist China 
went along with us. Against us in Asia are the Soviet 
Union, Continental China, India, Burma, Indonesia 
and Pakistan. In Mr. Lippmann’s view that isn’t nearly 
a good enough showing in Asia on an Asian question. 

We have, concludes Mr. Lippmann, no important 
supporters in Asia and only reluctant supporters in 
Europe. The UN vote has only recorded the decline 
of our political influence in Asia for all the world to 
see. 

But is not Mr. Lippmann, together with those who 
believe that the condemnation of Red China was a 
tragic mistake, a bit vague on the purposes of the UNP 
This Review has insisted that the chief explanation 
of the very compromising situation in which the UN 
has found itself since the Chinese intervention in 
Korea is that member nations have confused their na- 
tional policies with those of the world body. The UN 
is more than a political stock-exchange for the trading 
of political commodities in terms of national or group 
advantages. 

The UN is a collective security organization, an 
attempt to substitute the principles of the Charter for 
the unabashed use of physical power. Faced with an 
issue of aggression which has international complica- 
tions, it can only condemn the aggressor. It should 
matter little to the UN that Pandit Nehru, for reasons 
peculiarly Indian, should fear to irritate Red China, or 
that Great Britain’s trade should hang in the balance. 
As the London Tablet pointed out in its issue of Feb- 
ruary 3, “The British Commonwealth of Nations, with 
its new Asian Dominions, promises to be a chronic 
source of diplomatic weakness, if it is never to act in 
a way that Pandit Nehru will not accept.” If the UN 
is never to act, except on Nehru’s bidding, the organi- 
zation will soon become an instrument of Indian for- 
eign policy. In that case its usefulness to the rest of 
the world would be zero. 

Mr. Lippmann’s chief worry is the vindication of the 
moral principle expressed in the condemnation of Red 
China. How, he asks, are we to bring China to book? 
Is it not immoral and cowardly not to fight the big 
aggressor, he asks, when we are fighting the little 
one? Not if, in merely condemning Red China, the 
UN is simply acting within the limits of its compe- 
tence. Is it a negligible advantage to the nations fight- 
ing in Korea to have the UN decide who is the unjust 
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aggressor and who the defender against aggression? 

The UN forces themselves may yet provide the an- 
swer to Mr. Lippmann’s question. During the past 
few weeks the Eighth Army in Korea has proved itself 
capable not only of holding its own against serious 
odds but of inflicting serious losses on the flower of 
the Chinese Communist Army. As we go to press, the 
UN forces have pushed to within five miles of Seoul. 
Red China may yet find her position untenable in 
Korea. This is a war, not a “police action,” but the 
free world is not so impotent in the face of aggression 
as it may appear to be. 

It is too soon to conclude that the UN action against 
Communist China has averted a major war in the 
Pacific. Yielding to Communist demands, however, 
simply because they happen to coincide with the na- 
tional policies of some governments, would never have 
averted it. 


Canada’s role in 

defending freedom 

While the United States has been engaged in its Great 
Debate over foreign policy, Canada has likewise been 
arguing over its role in defending freedom. 

In regard to Korea, Canada’s policy has not been 
very reassuring. She has supplied only 1,200 soldiers 
to the UN forces there. Lester B. Pearson, Minister for 
External Affairs, made little effort to conceal his re- 
luctance when casting Canada’s vote in favor of the 
U.S. resolution labeling Red China the aggressor. 

On the other hand, Defense Minister Brooke Clax- 
ton on February 5 proposed to the House of Commons 
in Ottawa an ambitious three-year defense program 
sponsored by his Government. It calls for expenditures 
of $5 billion, of which $1.6 billion would be spent in 
the coming fiscal year (April 1, 1951-March 31, 1952), 
to enable Canada to provide for its own defense and 
to carry out its obligations under the UN Charter 
and the North Atlantic pact. 

Canada has considerable productive capacity. The 
Government proposes to exploit this to build nearly 
100 ships for its Navy and enough planes for forty 
regular and auxiliary squadrons for its Air Force. 


Canada is ready, as ever, to help other nations arm. , 


General Eisenhower reported, for example, its imme- 
diate offer to supply some of little Luxembourg’s 
needs. 

Supplying troops is another question altogether. 
Canadian politics make this a very thorny issue. The 


90.000 men and women now in uniform will be in- | 
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creased to 115,000. Of these, about 5,000-6,000 will 
(if Parliament approves) be sent to serve under 
NATO in Europe. So far, largely on account of the 
opposition of French-speaking Canadians, the Gov- 
ernment is holding back on conscription. The Con- 
servative party, we notice, is advocating one set of 
policies over the CBC English network, and another 
set over the French network. 

According to a dispatch to the New York Times 
from Ottawa, dated February 1, Prime Minister St. 
Laurent is on record as having expressed these views: 

I do not feel any unworthiness in asserting that 
the duty of citizenship to bear arms and fight and 
die is a duty which the citizen owes only to his 
own country and its interests. Of course, the sal- 
vation of his own country and its interests may 
involve full participation in the joint ventures of 
his and other nations banded together in the com- 
mon task of overcoming the common foe. But 
beyond that there is no obligation. 


It may be great and glorious to fight and die for 
the world’s salvation, for the salvation of the 
United Nations, for the salvation of democracy 
and Christian civilization; but that is a privilege 
of each man, a privilege he has the right to choose 
for himself. It is not a duty which citizenship 
imposes as an obligation correlative to the rights 
which citizenship guarantees as a privilege. 

In my Province of Quebec conscription has 
been interpreted as meaning that the young men 
can be forced to enroll, train, fight and die for 
some other cause than of their own country, and 
it is to that theory that there is opposition. 

We believe the contrast between Mr. St. Laurent’s 
principles and those enunciated by Pope Pius XII in 
his 1948 Christmas Message (Catholic Mind, 3/49, 
pp. 179-187) is inescapable. “A people threatened by 
an unjust aggression,” said His Holiness, “or already 
its victim, may not remain passively indifferent, if it 
would think and act as befits Christians. All the more 
does the solidarity of the family of nations forbid 
others to behave as mere spectators, in an attitude of 
apathetic neutrality,” and further on, “Their defense is 
even an obligation for the nations as a whole .. .” 
(emphasis added). We cannot see how these two 
views can be reconciled. 


Ike’s “upward-going spiral’’ 
Our British contributor, Andrew Boyle (p. 583), sends 
welcome word that a new spirit is stirring in Europe, 
that the postwar crisis of confidence has been sur- 
mounted, and that General Eisenhower's tour of the 
capitals of our Atlantic allies “suddenly uncovered 
Europe’s rekindled determination to stand and fight.” 
Believing that “the American public has a right to 
know these things,” Mr. Boyle questions whether our 
European correspondents have given adequate atten- 
tion to “the rebirth of confidence among Europeans.” 
Mr. Boyle wrote before General Eisenhower delivered 
his reports to the Congress and the nation. Let him 
be reassured. No less a personage than the General 
himself reported on “that intangible but vital factor 











in the inventory of the West’s defense assets” almost 
to the exclusion of all else. 

Mr. Boyle also fears that “Republican leaders in 
the United States will not be satisfied by such slight 
signs of rediscovered courage and good will.” That, 
we must say, is an over-simplification of the “Great 
Debate” on our foreign policy. Republican leaders had 
no monopoly during the past six months of the sus- 
picion that war-weary Europe had lost its will to 
resist communism. That suspicion was shared by mil- 
lions of Americans of all parties. It was intensified by 
the apparent reluctance of our allies to pull their 
weight in Korea. Mr. Boyle seems to admit that the 
suspicion was justified, since he mentions “a new 
spirit,” “a rebirth of confidence,” and “rediscovered 
courage” among them. Happily, it is no longer neces- 
sary to debate the point. Rather, we can rejoice that, 
as our allies have surmounted their crisis of confidence, 
so, too, thanks to the Eisenhower reports, have we 
Americans conquered our crisis of confidence in our 
allies. 

Americans of al] political persuasions seem to have 
accepted General Ike’s “evidence of a rejuvenation, a 
growth of determination, a spirit to resist, a spirit 
again to try the lives of free men, to hold their heads 
up in the world, to do their part and take the risk.” 

In his formal address to the nation, the General 
declared: 

In every country I saw heartening evidence of a 

regeneration of Europe's spirit. Its morale, its will 

to fight, will grow with every accretion to physical 

strength. 
Here our soldier-statesman makes his most construc- 
tive contribution. His own words describe it best. It is 
the principle of “the upward-going spiral.” It is the 
answer both to the negativist Americans who say that 
“we won't supply another man or dollar until you 
build your own defenses,” and to the defeatist Euro- 
peans who say “we are powerless without your all-out 
aid.” To Congress the Genera! expressed the principle 
colloquially: 

We do one thing which inspires our friends to do 

something and that gives us greater confidence in 

their thoroughness, their readiness to sacrifice. 

We do something more and we establish an 

upward-going spiral between this problem of 

strength and morale. 
In his more formal radio address, the General ex- 
pressed the principle thus: 
Given the ingredient of morale—the determination 
to combine for mutual protection—the military 
strength will be produced at a speeded pace. With 
every increase in strength, there will be an up- 
ward thrust in morale, resulting in an ever- 
mounting spiral of confidence and security. 


Mr. Boyle and all our European friends may rest 
assured that this principle of the upward-going spiral, 
the ever-mounting spiral of confidence and security, 
is the principle which will govern all our Senators, a 
handful of die-hard isolationists excepted, when fur- 
ther aid to Europe comes to a vote. 
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Stop the nonsense! 


“It is no doubt a pity,” wrote Barbara Ward recently, 
“that free nations have to be so badly burned before 
they cal] out the fire fighters.” Though the popular 
author of Policy for the West was referring to the 
dangerous slowness of the West in recognizing the 
threat from Moscow, her words are scarcely less perti- 
nent to the long-delayed mobilization efforts we are 
making. By the looks of things, the people of this 
country—and the same goes for our allies abroad—will 
have to be burned before there is an end to the fum- 
bling and almost childish nonsense which during the 
past fortnight gave comfort to no one except J. Stalin. 
Where else except in a democracy could the follow- 
ing events have taken place in the midst of a national 
emergency, while American boys were dying on a for- 
eign battlefield? 

1. A wildcat strike of trainmen which slowed rail 
transportation to a crawl, caused essential plants to 
close down for lack of supplies, kept hundreds of 
thousands of people from work. 

2. A conference on monetary policy at the highest 
level which was supposed to resolve a controversy 
between the Treasury and the Federal Reserve Board; 
the net result was that Marriner Eccles of the Board 
charged that President Truman had “misunderstood” 
the “silence” of Board members, while James Varda- 
man, another member, charged that Mr. Eccles had 
“misunderstood” the “spirit” of the meeting. 

8. An observation by the leader of the minority party 
in the House that Mr. Truman’s request for $10 billion 
in new taxes proved either that the Administration had 
no tax program or that “the President’s tax message 
is so politically clever as to amount to downright dis- 
honesty.” 

4. A spat between the Office of Price Stabilization 
and the Department of Justice (arising from stupid, 
contradictory language in the Defense Production 
Act) over which agency is to be mainly responsible 
for enforcing price controls. 

5. A gouging, profiteering jump in the prices of 
meat, fresh fruit and vegetables to take advantage of 
shortages resulting from the rail strike. 

6. A threat by Southern Congressmen to investigate 
the Office of Price Stabilization if the nation’s cotton 
exchanges, which have been a hotbed of speculation 
and have been temporarily closed pending a clarifica- 
tion of the price freeze, were not permitted to reopen. 

In a dictatorship, where everything is done more 
tidily, and ruthlessly, none of this confusion, this 
business-as-usual, this selfishness, this maneuvering for 
preference and power would be permitted. Heads 
would fall in a hurry. 

To this extent, the Kremlin has a certain advantage 
over us, but.an advantage which it should not exag- 
gerate. The pettiness, the irresponsibility, the bicker- 
ing will continue for a while. But not forever. Sooner 
or later our people will be burned, and when that 
happens the dictators had better watch out. 

Actually, despite the confusion of the past weeks, 
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the defense program has been picking up speed. Like 
a team having a bad day, we look much worse to the 
spectators than we really are. One wonders, never- 
theless, whether all this democratic fumbling is neces- 
sary? What do you think? And what do you think the 
men in Korea think? 


Things beyond this life 

Off the cold coast of Greenland the American troopship 
Dorchester was torpedoed on February 3, 1943. The 
catastrophe is remembered particularly because of the 
action of four chaplains, one of them a Catholic priest 
and a collateral descendant of George Washington, 
who gave their lifejackets to four soldiers and went 
to their deaths with faith in God. Their sacrifice is 
commemorated in concrete in a chapel built in their 
honor on the grounds of Temple University. On the 
eighth anniversary of their deaths the President of 
the United States journeyed to Philadelphia to dedi- 
cate the chapel and urge the need of faith in our 
present crisis. 

Mr. Truman naturally spoke of our present national 
purpose “to establish world peace so that all men can 
live together in brotherhood and in freedom.” The 
President called for a steady shouldering of our re- 
sponsibility to fulfill this purpose by “working with 
other nations to create the rule of law in the world.” 
He mentioned General Eisenhower’s report and con- 
cluded that “if we all work together we can be 
successful.” 

The President had some profounder points to make, 


however. He noted that the four chaplains were not | 


afraid to die, that “their belief . . . enabled them to 


conquer death.” In the same spirit, the President ob- | 


served, sacrifices are being made around the world 
today “for the greatest things in this life and for the 
things beyond this life.” 


“The things beyond this life” under special assault | 
today are the things that are not Caesar’s, the al- | 


legiances that can be given to God alone. 


February 8 was the second anniversary of the sen- 


tencing of Cardinal Mindszenty. Broken in body, dis- 
ordered in mind, the Cardinal remains intact as a 


symbol of belief in a realm of reality beyond man. | 


He has not been alone. 


On January 15 after a six-day spectacle trial three | 
of Slovakia’s bishops were sentenced on the standard | 


charge of “treason” (loyalty to the things that are not 
Caesar’s) and “espionage” (communion with the su- 
pranational Catholic Church). Michael 


The gentle, 74-year-old Jan Vojtassak, Bishop of Spis, 
was given 24 years in jail. 


Because such men are conspicuous representatives | 
of their nation, news of their fate reaches us as they | 
join the long procession of unknown men and womel | 


of all faiths who are suffering for their belief in God. 
Their sacrifice, like that of the four chaplains, should 
freshen our faith in the things beyond this life. 





Buzalka, | 
Bishop of Bratislava, and Paul Gojdic, Ruthenian Rite | 
Bishop of Presov, were sentenced to life imprisonment. | 
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Mr. Lee “‘examines”’ 
Catholic school policy 


Robert C. Hartnett, S.J. 








In THE NEA Journal for January, 1951 (pp. 47-48), 
appears an article by Gordon C. Lee, “Catholic Edu- 
cational Policy Examined: A reply to ‘Are Religious 
Schools American?’ which appeared in The Catholic 
Digest.” The Digest article referred to (September, 
1950) was a condensation of a commencement address 
I had given last June, the full text of which was pub- 
lished in Vital Speeches for July 1, 1950 (pp. 560- 
562). The title of the address was “Revolution and 
Counter-Revolution in the School Controversy,” to 
which the editor of V.S. attached a subtitle: “Are Re- 
ligion, and Morality Based on Religion, to be Retained 
in American Life?” 

My argument was twofold. The “revolution” had 
to do with the growing hostility towards religious 
education, and specifically Catholic education, in this 
country. I argued that the policy of the National Edu- 
cation Association, counting some 400,000 public- 
school teachers in its membership, was to regard only 
public schools as “American” and that the public 
schools could not teach religion. “If you eliminate 
religion from the state schools, and then force all 
children to attend state schools,” the argument ran, 
“you have gone a long way towards eliminating re- 
ligion from society.” So far, the “revolution.” 

These “submerged issues” in the Federal-aid con- 
troversy, I said, had been brought to light and had 
“set serious non-Catholics thinking.” I cited five exam- 
ples to illustrate the very encouraging fact that impor- 
tant non-Catholics were beginning to see more mean- 
ing in the Catholic position on Federal aid than they 
had at first. In fact, not a few non-Catholics were 
beginning to show some sympathy for our position. 

This “break” in the ranks of the opposition has 
obviously worried the NEA. Mr. Lee has therefore 
tried to “answer” my contentions so as to isolate the 
Catholic opposition to NEA’s politics and to picture 
us in such guise as to frighten away non-Catholics 
who might consider supporting us. 


Our Po.icy “EXAMINED” 
_ Mr. Lee begins by “loading” his definition of the 


issue: 
It is simply this: Is the United States to continue 
to put its faith, its energies and its financial re- 
sources into an ee public educational 
system or is it to abandon that system to those 
who would subvert education to partisan and 
parochial ends? 
Did I say we had to make such a choice? Did I imply 
that we should withdraw all our financial resources 
from public schools, get rid of them, and substitute 





Controversial writing often brings issues into clearer 
focus. AMERicaA’s Editor-in-Chief has this intention in 
replying to a criticism of his presentation of the 
Catholic position in the school controversy. America 
Press, 70 E. 45th St., New York 17, N. Y., is making 
reprints of this reply available at twenty-five cents 
per twenty-five copies. 


for them parochial schools? Of course not. I argued 
against a complete monopoly of education by the 
state. Mr. Lee twists this into meaning that I argued 
for a complete monopoly of education by parochial 
schools. We spend billions of dollars a year for pub- 
lic education. The Federal aid we fought for, and the 
NEA bitterly opposed (merely bus rides ), would have 
cost about $1.7 million. To suggest that granting us 
what we asked would mean “abandoning” the public- 
school system is being hysterical, nothing less. 

What about my charge that the NEA systematically 
uses the terms “public schools” and “American school 
system” as synonymous? Mr. Lee finds two “fallacies” 
in my reasoning. He asks whether anybody really 
holds that the “only ‘American’ schools are the public 
schools.” He asks whether anyone really holds that 
“Harvard, Chicago, Columbia and Stanford” as well 
as “Groton, St. Luke’s or Ethical Culture” are not 
“integral parts of the American educational endeavor.” 
He doesn’t ask whether anybody really holds that 
Catholic parochial schools are not “integral parts of 
the American educational endeavor.” He doesn’t cite 
any statement that ever appeared in the NEA Journal 
to the effect that they are. He dodges the issue. He 
doesn’t even mention a single nonpublic elementary 
school as being an integral part of American education. 

So let me ask Mr. Lee point blank: “Do you, or do 
you not, regard American Catholic parochial elemen- 
tary schools as ‘integral parts of the American educa- 
tional endeavor’?” 

True, he says “private schools of any denomina- 
tion or representatives of any group have a legal as 
well as a moral right to exist.” What Mr. Lee means 
by “moral,” I do not know. Their “legal right” to exist 
is something the NEA can’t do anything about. But 
I'd like to have my question answered, yes or no, if 
that is not asking too much of a man who has denied 
my charge that the NEA does not regard our paro- 
chial schools as an “integral part of the American 
educational endeavor.” If it does, why doesn’t he 
say so? 

I'll tell you why. Because he regards our parochial 
schools, as he says in the very article in which he 
tries to “answer” me, as schools which “subvert educa- 
tion to partisan and parochial ends,” “none of them 
representing the public interest,” as giving an “educa- 
tion whose ends and aims are essentially private or 
parochial.” Parochial schools are contrasted with pub- 
lic, to which is ascribed “the unifying, harmonizing, 
democratizing influence of public schools.” I take it 
that any real “American” school ought to have a 
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“unifying, harmonizing, democratizing influence.” It 
should surely serve the public, as well as private, in- 
terest. I contend that Catholic parochial schools do 
have this influence, do serve public ends. If they 
don't, it’s very strange that in every State the laws 
compelling parents to send their children to school— 
for a public purpose—are regarded as being complied 
with through attendance at parochial schools. Grad- 
uates of parochial schools seem to be able to enter 
public high schools and succeed. Could they, if our 
schools failed of their public purpose? 

What I'd like to know is whether the public ends 
of education are the only ends Mr. Lee thinks valid, 
even in the public schools. Is the only reason for 
teaching a boy manual training, for example, a pub- 
lic reason? Can’t public and private purposes be 
“harmonized” in education? The only system I know 
which excludes private ends in education is the 
totalitarian. 


CATHOLIC PosITION ON “CONTROL” 


Mr. Lee states that I “seem” to want to “take the 
schools out of the hands of elected officials . . . and 
give them over to the denominational and other pri- 
vate agencies.” I said nothing of the 
sort. But since my critic has raised 
the question, let’s see exactly what the 
position of the Church is on the “con- 
trol” of education. 

This control, in Catholic teaching, 
should be shared by three parties: 
parents, Church and state. Since re- 
ligion and morality based on religion 
are the most important of man’s con- 





even by means of its own schools and institutions.” 
More generally: 

Over and above this, the state can exact, and 
take measures to secure that all its citizens have 
the necessary knowledge of their civic and politi- 
cal duties, and a certain degree of physical, intel- 
lectual and moral culture, which, considering the 
conditions of our times, is really necessary for the 
common good. 

In the Catholic system, there is no question of either 
an ecclesiastical or political monopoly of control over 
education. What we object to, and must object to, is 
the common assumption, supported by the NEA, that 
the state, democratically controlled, should monopo- 
lize education. 

The usual answer, and the one Mr. Lee gives, is 
that private schools under the American system do 
have a “legal as well as a moral right to exist.” Yes, 
but parents and religious bodies are heavily penalized, 
by having even bus rides at public expense denied to 
their children, when they exercise their rights. The 
state fails to encourage and assist those who wish, 
for the best of reasons, to exercise their option of send- 
ing their children to religious schools. It even penalizes 
them. 

This policy of penalizing them for exercising their 
educational and religious freedom is 
quite unnecessary. In the Netherlands, 
for example, the state succeeds in 
having all its legitimate educational 
purposes achieved by treating denom- 
inational and state schools on a par, 
as far as public support is concerned. 
We certainly do not expect such gen- 
erous treatment in the United States. 
Our State constitutions prohibit the 





cerns, they form the most important 
part of his education. That is why the 
Church vindicates her own right to 
conduct religious schools. The right of 
parents to determine the education of 
their clildren arises from their duty 
to their offspring. They know them 
best, should have the most profound 
interest in their development and hence should be 
allowed to provide for their needs as, in their parental 
judgment, they judge best. Parental rights and duties, 
of course, are greatest where the children concerned 
are young. 

Far from excluding the right and duty of the state 
to make sure that education serves both public and 
private purposes, the Catholic philosophy of educa- 
tion clearly recognizes it. In his encyclical letter on 
The Christian Education of Youth (1929) Pope Pius 
XI spelled out at length the right and duty of civil 
authority to see to it that education promotes the 
common temporal welfare. The state should protect, 
encourage and assist parents and the Church in the 
fulfilment of their educational obligations. “It should, 
moreover,” Pope Pius continues, “supplement their 
work whenever this falls short of what is necessary, 








use of public funds for sectarian edu- 
cation. All we can claim, under our 
constitutional system, is “auxiliary 
services.” We claim them because they 
are constitutional, because they are 
no more than just and because—this is 
the root of our controversy with the 
NEA-—they symbolize our contention 
that parochial schools are “integral parts of the Amer- 
ican educational endeavor.” The NEA is adamant in 
refusing to support our claim for “auxiliary services” 
because it will not even make a clear-cut verbal 
affirmation that our schools are such “integral parts.” 

That is the issue. We cannot retreat. State monopoly 
of American education is either going to grow or it 
is going to be relaxed. Unless it is relaxed, even in 
so slight a matter as bus rides, it is sure to grow. And 
let me say this to Mr. Lee. The Report of the Presi- 
dent's Commission on Higher Education (1947) 
recommended huge subsidies of public funds for col- 
leges—but for public colleges only. When and if 
efforts are made to carry out that policy, the NEA 
will find hundreds of private colleges and thousands 
of their alumni on our side. Then, indeed, the fat 
will be in the fire, and our opposition to NEA’s state- 
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monopoly-of-education policy will be augmented by 
really formidable forces in American educational 
circles. 


“RELIGION” IN THE PuBLic SCHOOLS 


“Religion,” I said in my address, “cannot be taught 
in the public schools.” Mr. Lee first tries to isolate 
Catholics by saying that “Catholic precepts do not 
permit of recognition that other faiths have any 
validity.” This is news to me. In this context, by 
“religion” I mean what it means to some forty Prot- 
estant denominations which cooperate through the 
International Council of Religious Education. They 
represent about 40 million American Christians. I 
mean what it means to 26 million Catholics, and to 
all believing Jews. This is “sectarian” religion, and 
Mr. Lee admits it is not taught in the public schools. 

“But are the public schools,” he asks, “failing to 
teach religion?” He says they teach “tolerance and 
mutual respect, human dignity and brotherhood, co- 
operation, honesty and reverence.” Then, by a piece 
of very slippery logic, he asks whether I am justified 
in insisting “by implication” that the “parochial school 
is necessarily more ‘religious’ in this sense than the 
public schools.” I wasn’t talking in this sense, Mr. Lee. 
I was talking about religion. You empty the concept 
of meaning and then ask a phony question. 

Let’s face his position very squarely. Mr. Lee is 
substituting the “religion of democracy” for orthodox 
religion—Catholic, Protestant or Jewish—and exalting 
the public schools for teaching it as a substitute. This 
is the only kind of religion, it seems, that doesn’t seek 
“partisan and parochial” ends. By inference, it is the 
only kind which really fits in with American democ- 
racy. This isn’t very far removed from Blanshardism. 

Incidentally, if the public schools teach “religion,” 
Mr. Lee might be reminded that Justice Black in the 
Everson decision (1947) put a constitutional ban on 
the use of public funds “to support any religious ac- 
tivities or institutions, . . . whatever form they may 
adopt to teach or practise religion.” But for Mr. Lee, 
“separation” of Church and State means only separa- 
tion of orthodox religious teaching from the public 
schools. He thinks teaching “the religion of democ- 
racy” is all right. 

Dr. F. Ernest Johnson, secretary of the Department 
of Research and Education of the then Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches, speaking to a thousand ministers, 
declared in Washington on January 30, 1950 that “the 
parochial or other religious school as a substitute 
for the public school . . . seems to be growing in 
favor. . .” “Many Protestant scholars,” he went on, 
“have begun to ask whether the public school will 
not be maintained at too high a price if the inevitable 
result is a complacent indifference » religion.” 

The Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod, in fact, went 
on record on June 30, 1950 in favor of “auxiliary serv- 
ices” at public expense for children attending both 
public and private schools. The Lutherans themselves 
conduct over a thousand parochial schools. The Fed- 





eral Council of Churches, representing 27 denomina- 
tions, on September 9, 1949 urged that “open-minded 
consideration be given by Congress to the need of 
all children of school age for certain welfare services.” 


The American Council on Education and the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education, in booklets 
devoted exclusively to the subject, have expressed 
great concern over the lack of religious instruction in 
the public schools. No one who faces the facts can 
deny that “many” leading non-Catholic educators are 
deeply dissatisfied with the exclusion of religion from 
our tax-supported educational system. The McCollum 
decision, ruling out “released-time” religious teaching 
in that system, has set up a “counter-revolution.” The 
NEA, itself frightened, is trying to scare Protestants 
away from joining forces with Catholics. That is the 
real meaning of Gordon Lee’s excitement over a com- 
mencement address which simply pointed out what 
has happened. 


The perils of peace 





By Andrew Boyle 





Onxy NOW, AFTER HIS tour of Europe's capi- 
tals, it is really practicable to assess the impact on 
the average European mind of General Eisenhower's 
appointment as Supreme Commander of an integrated 
Western defense force. The paper decisions and big, 
blurred “woolly” plans that have been the staple reme- 
dies for repeated crises in every sphere of the Old 
World’s public life since 1945 caused the man in the 
street to be slow in making up his mind about the 
latest move to give him security of soul or body. 

This is why the generous and quite unaffected en- 
thusiasm of governments and peoples for “Ike,” as he 
is universally called, should be understood by Ameri- 
cans. This enthusiasm is a symptom of the profound 
change that has come over the common outleek. At 
long last the postwar crisis of confidence—so much 
subtler and harder to deal with than the crises of 
inflation, of labor unrest or of political instability— 
has been surmounted. AuJd Frenchmen, Britishers, 
Italians, Dutch, Belgians and the rest are now begin- 
ning to grasp the nettle of danger which for months 
they have sedulously avoided. 

“The year of the 38th Parallel,” as 1950 has been 
aptly called in France, saw the cracking of the con- 








(Andrew Boyle, London radio-journalist and newspa- 
perman, is a script writer and associate editor for the 
BBC’s worldwide feature program, “Radio News 
Reel.” He also contributes special articles to the Lon- 
don Catholic Herald, the Ensign of Montreal, and 
several American Catholic publications.) 
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ventional crusts of cynicism, fear, fatalism and de- 
featism which wartime occupation created. The 
Korean conflict made it clear that there could be no 
passive escape from the grim pattern of events mad« 
in Moscow, though many still derived what comfort 
they could from the remoteness of the Soviet chal- 
lenge in the Far East. Others, however, were forced 
to see the unpleasant truth that Europe was even 
more vulnerable than South Korea. And the fear that 
springs from cowardice gradually gave way to the 
slightly more respectable fear that can be the begin- 
ning of wisdom. In that sense, the blood of U. S. 
soldiers and their allies—spilt on a distant battlefield 
in what seemed at first an obscure cause—has not 
been spilt in vain. “We do not know where the next 
Communist blow will fall; we do know that it may 
never fall if we prepare at once to parry it.” That is 
the lesson which Europe has learned, and the Chris- 
tian has reason to rejoice that the heritage of freedom 
and culture he has received will not after all be 
handed over to the Reds without a fight. 


ELEMENT OF TIMING 


Those versed in Communist long-range strategy 
were wise and eloquent enough well before the event; 
so were a handful of competent military experts. But 
the predictions of soothsayers and sages seldom make 
much impact on ordinary minds on this side of the 
Atlantic Ocean. I recall a remark of Major General 
J. F. C. Fuller, the famous British authority on tank 
warfare, as long ago as June of last year: “What we 
have to fear most,” he said to me on that occasion, 
“is not what may happen in Korea. The real danger 
is that Russia may create another military vacuum 
somewhere else just as soon as she has sucked up all 
our available strength into the Korean vacuum. She 
could choose no better place than Western Europe 
to do that, and in our present state of unpreparedness 
a sudden blow across the Elbe would finish us.” 

European public opinion at present would regard 
that assessment as a rather stale truism. Such is the 
new spirit already stirring that the governments of 
Western Europe are taking energetic steps to insure 
that the next “vacuum-creating-incident” does not 
catch them unawares on home ground. What is more, 
they have a wide measure of popular backing for the 
sternest programs of austerity and reinforced con- 
trols. Heavy rearmament budgets have already been 
voted in key countries like France and Britain. The 
fighting services are being systematically strength- 
ened. All serious thought of chasing that desirable 
will-o’-the-wisp, European economic recovery, has had 
to be pigeonholed for the present. It is remarkable, 
for example, how little is heard in London of the 
much-boosted “British Export Drive.” Not that the 
wheels of production are no longer turning with a 
view to meeting demands from the dollar area. But 
it is plain as a pikestaff that neither Ministers nor 
manufacturers have time or desire to explain the com- 
plex process of regearing the nation’s economy to 
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the rising tempo of war needs. The strain on already 
overburdened plants is great; it will become greater 
yet. The British public, however, in a typically more 
stoical mood than that of the French, is accepting 
the situation without a murmur of serious complaint. 

The American public has a right to know these 
things, and it is questionable if so intangible but vital 
a factor in the inventory of the West’s defense assets 
as the rebirth of confidence among Europeans has 
found its way into the routine dispatches of U. S. 
correspondents to their newspapers. There is always 
a spate of small disturbing happenings to keep the 
cables humming; and imperceptible shifts in the 
broad outlook of an entire continent can be traced 
as a rule only across fairly long stretches of time. But 
something may occur to reveal in startling, almost 
dramatic fashion, the full extent of the moral trans- 
formation. That, roughly speaking, is what the recent 
tour of General Eisenhower 
has done: it has suddenly 
uncovered Europe's rekin- 
dled determination to stand 
and fight. Only six months 
ago, it would have been un 
thinkable to put an Amer- 
ican military leader—evei 
one with Eisenhower's 
unique talents as soldier 
and diplomat—in charge of 
a polyglot, international 
army. The idea of such a 
force was then just barely 
conceivable. Winston 
Churchill had won vigorous applause at Strasbourg 
and further afield for his “European Army” plea; but 
it should not be forgotten that for his pains he was 
mocked by his Socialist opponents in Britain and ac- 
cused of harboring “irresponsible” day-dreams. Later, 
the French Government and the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization—obviously influenced by Churchill’s flash 
of genius—worked out the joint-defense-force concept 
more fully. It is this new “paper” army that Eisen- 
hower is returning to build with the approval of 
Europe as a whole. 

The deep, spontaneous chorus of welcome that 
greeted the news of “Ike’s” return was as warm in 
Oslo as in Rome. Here surely is the sign of positive 
unanimity which all true friends of Europe have 
been looking for. The welcome was far more than a 
tribute to President Truman’s choice of a Supreme 
Commander, far more than a personal tribute to the 
General himself. Nor did it mean that people, big 
and small, important and unimportant, were reacting 
as they would have reacted if the same decision had 
been taken a year ago. It meant rather that a right 
decision was taken at a moment when Europeans 
were at last in the right mood to respond to it. I 
believe that their response is a real indication of the 
resolve that wins battles; and that the nightmare of 
moral insecurity—with its legacies of defeatism and 
partisan bickering—is almost over. 
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On the other hand, Republican leaders in the United 
States will not be satisfied by such slight signs of 
rediscovered courage and good will. It would be 
unnatural to expect them to, especially in a grave 
hour like the present. Bearing in mind, however, the 
deluge of human suffering, degradation and misery 
which five years of war and occupation loosed on 150 
million Europeans, Americans have reason to feel a 
little easier now that the postwar crisis of confidence 
has been surmounted. Given the two years on which 
Mr. Churchill and others hopefully count before the 
Soviet Union makes an all-out bid for world conquest, 
the arms and the men to bear them can be prepared 
for the worst. While the Russians are content to fight 
“to the last Chinese or Korean,” there is time to build 
up the defenses of the West. 


It would be insane to pretend that General Eisen- 
hower’s task is going to be easy. There are numerous 
knotty difficulties to meet in the most important sec- 
tor of the defense perimeter, Western Germany. French 
objections to the specific part the Germans should 
play have been largely answered; it remains to per- 
suade the citizens of the West German Federal Re- 
public that they can and should contribute to the 
dangerous task of preserving peace by joining “Ike’s 
Army” and by giving up the hope of having an 
army and general staff of their own. If it were as 
relatively simple and straightforward as that, there 
would be no cause for exceptional alarm. But the 
American, British and French Governments are in 
the unenviable position of a prison warden forced 
to approach a man serving a long stretch for violence 
in order to ask him to help suppress an imminent riot. 
The parallel is not exact, but to many Germans the 
“favor” asked by the three Allies seems as crude as 
that. And when we consider the interplay of fears, 
ambitions and reawakened nationalistic emotions, the 
task of persuasion looks anything but hopeful. 

Moreover, the Soviet Union and its docile East 
German followers are already turning on the heat. 
The strong notes sent by the Kremlin to France and 
Britain, recalling their obligations under treaties of 
alliance signed in the pink postwar haze when the 
fear of renewed German aggression was fashionable, 
have had a marked effect on West German opinion. 
Those notes, with their veiled hints of “irrevocable 
steps” and “grave consequences,” had the ring of ulti- 
matums. Then, to remind the West Germans them- 
selves that it would not pay to agree to the rearma- 
ment proposals of the “imperialist warmongers,” the 
Russians—through their East German puppets— prom- 
ulgated the notorious law for the “preservation of 
peace.” That law makes unlovely reading; and it has 
caused many an uncertain German living West of 
the Elbe to throw up his hands in a gesture of despair. 
For much has been made of the fact that it applies 
to all Germans, and it prescribes heavy penalties 
(including the death sentence) for men and women 
who may sooner or later be tried for a whole series 
of arbitrary “crimes against peace.” 








In the face of this indirect opposition from the 
East, Dr. Adenauer is doing his utmost to persuade 
Western Germany to come into the camp of the Atlan- 
tic Pact community. But here, too, the task is monu- 
mentally difficult. For their own party motives, the 
Social Democrats are determined to stick out for the 
last pound of flesh that can be extorted from the 
Allies. They demand immediate “equality of rights.” 
Many Germans share the view that it is their home- 
land that will again be the front line if the Red Army 
sweeps across Europe, and that their fate might be 
that of “expendable troops” thrown in to slow down 
the first momentum of the onslaught. That is why the 
near-pacifist sentiments of Pastor Niemdller, although 
strongly opposed by Catholic opinion generally and 
by the Christian Democrats in particular, continues 
to evoke interest and a certain sympathy. “I oppose 
rearmament in a divided Germany—in the West as 
well as in the East,” he said recently, “because it 
would be nothing but the rearmament of one part of 
the German nation against the other.” The dread of 
a new civil war on the Korean pattern is as real an 
obsession with the Germans as is the dread of “another 
liberation” with the French. 

It is evident that Western Germany is going through 
the same inward crisis from which the rest of Europe 
has more or less emerged. It will need all the tact 
and good sense in the world to win and keep the 
confidence of the Federal Republic. If that is done 
swiftly and finally at the diplomatic level, it can safely 
be left to General Eisenhower to organize the master 
plan by which Europe, united at length in its own 
defense, can withstand the aggressor at her doorstep. 


Let the faithful 
hear the mass 





Daniel F, Coogan Jr. 





Frou THE TIME that we first go to school we are 
taught to revere and to love the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass. In season and out of season we are urged to 
deeper devotion to our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament. 
The Sacrament of the Holy Eucharist is shown to be 
the pivotal sacrament of the seven: the bloody sacri- 
fice of Calvary repeated daily in an unbloody manner 
upon countless altars. It is virtually impossible for a 
practising Catholic to reach adulthood without being 
vividly aware of the significance of the Mass. The 
teaching of the Church concerning this great Mys- 
tery—in all its theological aspects—is clearly and re- 
peatedly brought to our attention. 

Now it might be expected that Catholics who are 
so well trained in this matter would evince an active 
interest in their weekly attendance at what they know 
to be the drama of salvation. Yet we find many who 
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go to Mass late, leave early and have no other thought 
about it than to satisfy their Mass obligation by being 
physically present at Mass from the Offertory to the 
Communion. 

Even among the many millions of Catholics whose 
attendance at Sunday Mass is motivated by real de- 
votion rather than by fear of the consequences of sin 
there is little apparent unity of purpose or evidence 
of deep understanding. On the one hand there exist a 
very few churches which practise full observance of 
the liturgy with maximum lay participation, thus 
demonstrating that the liturgy can be understood and 
loved by all. At the opposite extreme are the untold 
numbers of churches in which the liturgical aspect of 
the Eucharist is relegated to an unimportant place. 
In these churches the relationship between the cele- 
brant and the congregation is difficult to ascertain. 
A stranger to Catholicism or, for that matter, a Catho- 
lic of a thousand years ago, would be puzzled to ac- 
count for the apparent lack of rapport between priest 
and people. Between the rapid, semi-audible, rarely 
intelligible “blessed mutter of the Mass” (in the 
phrase of Browning’s disedifying bishop) on one side 
of the altar-rail and the manifold private devotions 
on the other, little connection indeed is discernible. 
Here the chink of rosaries, there a devout invocation 
to St. Jude the patron of the sorely beset; here a 
“Devout Method of Hearing Mass,” there—but all too 
rarely—a Missal. True, as the Holy Father has said, 
not all the faithful are able to profit by the use of 
the Missal. But our generally well-educated American 
congregations should be able to use this means of 
following and understanding -the Mass. 

This picture is verified by the common experience 
of us all. The plain fact is that the actual celebration 
of Mass has not enough real meaning for most Catho- 
lic lay people. The fault is to be traced in part, of 
course, to the general secularization of modern life, 
but is it not incumbent upon Christians to fight this 
secularization rather than to acquiesce in it or to use 
it as an excuse? 

One serious but far from insurmountable deterrent 
to a better understanding and a deeper love of the 
Mass I believe to be the unfortunate manner in which 
so many priests celebrate the Holy Sacrifice. I do not 
question for an instant, of course, the complete sin- 
cerity of faith and intention; but I deplore the unin- 
spired reading of the sacred texts and the disregard 
of rubrical injunction which seem to be the rule 
rather than the exception. 

The manner in which Mass is to be said is laid 
down with the utmost clarity in the General Rubrics 
of the Missal, with which every priest must be fa- 
miliar: 


The priest should be especially careful to bring 
forth distinctly and properly whatever is to be 





(Dr. Daniel F. Coogan Jr., assistant professor of Ger- 
man at Brooklyn College, has contributed articles and 
translations to the Catholic World, the American 
Friend and Monatshefte. ) 








said aloud: not so hastily that he cannot take note 
of what he reads; nor too hesitatingly, lest his 
listeners become bored (ne audientes taedio 
afficiat ); nor yet too loudly, lest he disturb others 
who may be celebrating at the same time in the 
church; nor yet too softly, so that he cannot be 
heard by the congregation; but in a moderate and 

a serious tone, which will promote devotion and 
be so adapted to those hearing [Mass] that they 
may understand what is read (Rub. Gen. Miss., 
XVI, 2). 

It seems to me that the first step in elevating liturgi- 
cal worship to its ancient fitting and honorable place 
in the hearts of the people is for those who are privi- 
leged by ordination to celebrate Mass to fulfill these 
directions with more exactness. Here is the clear and 
unmistakable requirement of the Church. Yet how 
many of us who love the Mass are shocked by the 
widespread failure of our clergy to observe this re- 
quirement! Only a small number of priests carry out 
to the letter the instructions of the rubric. Some speak 
audibly but are incomprehensible by reason of their 
rapid utterance; others say Mass with proper slow- 
ness but speak in such a low tone that not a word is 
audible. Still others read slowly and audibly, but ap- 
parently without understanding. The effect of truly 
dignified and clear utter- 
ance is immeasurable. It is 
not necessary for the priest 
to be dramatic or oratori- 
cal; if he says Mass so that 
the congregation realizes 
how much the sacred words 
: mean to him, the purpose 
of the rubric is accomplished. No wonder the atten- 
tion of the layman wanders, when all he hears is a 
babble of Latin that cannot be grasped in its full 
significance even by the celebrant. 

There can be no practical objection to a more mean- 
ingful and dignified celebration of the Eucharist. I 
shall never forget the Requiem celebrated on the day 
of my father’s burial. It was a low Mass, as he had 
wished. Every word was distinct, reverent and audi- 
ble. Yet the Mass was finished in reasonable time. 

One reason why Sunday Mass in large parishes 
with an hourly succession of Masses must be short, 
we are told, is the length of time required to make 
all the necessary announcements. But how often is 
nearly half our weekly hour in church taken up with 
matter completely extraneous to the purpose for 
which we come to church! We hear in detail the plans 
of the CYO or the Holy Name Society for the coming 
week; we hear the names of all the deceased for whom 
weekday Masses will be said; we may even be re- 
galed with a list of the contributors to the monthly 
bake sale. Granting that some of this information is 
interesting or even necessary, we must yet protest 
the impropriety of interjecting it into the very middle 
of the Sacred Mystery. The time and energy con- 
sumed in reading and listening to such totally irrele- 
vant matters would be far better spent on the Mass 
itself. Why could not the announcements be mimeo- 
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graphed and circulated as the people leave the church? 
Then the time between Gospel and Creed could be 
devoted to a short and trenchant sermon, possibly on 
the text of the Mass of the day, and the continuity 
would not be interrupted. 

Another way in which dignity might be added to 
the celebration of low Mass suggests itself. The altar- 
boys are often so young that they do not comprehend 
in any way their tremendous privilege and responsi- 
bility; their voices are seldom audible; their expression 
and delivery are limited by their immature conception 
of their office and by their ignorance of Latin. If 
these boys were to be replaced by men with resonant 
voices and a true feeling for the words they speak, 
the dignity of our worship would be enhanced. Boys 
could serve at Benediction or High Mass, and thus 
become familiar with the function of the acolyte. 

I am convinced that the first step in bringing the 
laity to a proper appreciation of the liturgy is a more 
universal observance of the rubric I have quoted 
above. Meaningful reading of the Missal by the cele- 
brant would have wide and beneficial results in more 
attentive and more understanding assistance at Mass. 
Thus a firm basis could be laid down for a gradual 
but steady development of lay participation in the 
liturgy, in accordance with the principles enunciated 
by recent Popes. 





FEATURE “Xx” 














Can Ho.tywoop F'ILMs BE 
used as Communist propa- 
ganda abroad? Fr. Nolan, 
S.J., professor of sociology 
at St. Louis U. and special- 
ist in Communist propa- 
ganda, thinks they can. He 
cites several specific exam- 
ples to prove his point. 

In his rejoinder to Richard L-G. Deverall’s indict- 
ment of Hollywood’s exports to Asia (Am. 1/13/51), 
John G. McCarthy proves more than he intended. No- 
body can deny that many of the films which Mr. 
McCarthy listed should help to “sell” America abroad. 
On the other hand, two which he singled out for spe- 
cial approval play directly into Communist hands. 

While the “anti-fascist” innuendoes of The Farmer's 
Daughter may have escaped most American movie- 
goers, they were not lost upon the Daily Worker 
critics. In countries not yet dominated by the Com- 
munists, this picture makes excellent propaganda for 
Lenin’s thesis, “Any cook can run the state.” In this 
film, the well-to-do and presumably college-trained 
Congressman knows next to nothing about foreign 
affairs. His chief fear is that of being called a “fas- 
cist,” with the implication that he probably is one. 
A hard-working farm girl, on the other hand, learns all 























about world affairs from a few months’ night-school 
and correspondence training. All of which adds up to 
“people’s government” propaganda. After “the many 
people” have overthrown the older government, Soviet 
representatives will stabilize the new regime along 
more conservative Stalinist lines. The fact that this 
none-too-subtle Communist propaganda was not de- 
tected by most American moviegoers is no proof that 
foreigners will be equally naive. 

Mr. McCarthy’s second choice for special honors 
was The Best Years of Our Lives, a commendation in 
which the Daily Worker concurred. Mr. McCarthy 
may not have seen any ideological implications in 
Fredric March’s after-dinner speech, in which he 
condemned the banks for not lending money with- 
out collateral. (Russia, of course, demands plenty of 
security.) Again, he may not have thought it im- 
portant that, whereas homecoming GI’s could not buy 
a seat on a plane, wealthy civilian vacationists could 
get on without delay. The Daily Worker, however, 
did not overlook this “bourgeois” contempt for “the 
proletariat.” 

It was no accident (to quote a hallowed Commu- 
nist phrase) that the famous speech against the banks 
was made by none other than Fredric March, a vet- 
eran of more than twenty Communist fronts. Mr. 
McCarthy may not think that such trifling details 
make much difference, so long as the picture brings 
in money. But Communist propagandists don’t share 
his opinions. 

While the picture All the King’s Men does not ap- 
pear on his list of movies exported to Asia, it was 
sent to Europe. One censor, a true friend of this 
country, forbade its being shown on the grounds that 
it could not help to “sell” American democracy. All 
the King’s Men was a good picture for domestic, but 
not foreign, consumption. 

Incidentally, can Mr. McCarthy list any movies 
which show Congress in a favorable light? At a time 
when we want the free peoples of the world to assist 
us (and we do need their assistance), Hollywood 
might try to produce a few good pictures which show 
at least some Congressmen as conscientious and 
capable. 

It is not unfair to ask Mr. McCarthy whether the 
“zany comedy” Born Yesterday will be sent abroad. 
The Daily Worker, which found this film to be truly 
“progressive” though “not completely Marxist,” se- 
lected it as the pictvre of the year and bestowed 
highest praise on its star, Judy Holliday, a champion 
of several “progressive” causes. 

The majority of Hollywood productions cannot sell 
America abroad for the simple reason that they do not 
depict America. Instead, they uncover the pathological 
phantasms which Hollywood has of its own crude 
desires for unlimited material comforts and satisfac- 
tions. “Hollywood, the dream factory,” which excels 
in technical projection, slanders the American people 
by “projecting” its own distorted views of life onto 
the entire nation. To cite just one example, intelligent 
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Europeans and Asiatics can only be insulted by “zany 
comedies” that portray office girls living in apart- 
ments which only the manager could afford. Any re- 
semblance between reality and the Hollywood dream 
is purely coincidental. 

What Hollywood needs is export managers who put 
the welfare of this country above a greater net return 
on a dubious production. If these export managers do 
not understand Communist ideology, then they should 
seek readily available counsel. Those of us who live 
in “the provinces” far removed from Sunset Boule- 
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Quebec letter 


We intended this “letter” to be something of a pot- 
pourri, or, if you will, a kind of kaleidoscopic view 
of some recent cultural highlights in the Canadian 
setting. 

First of all, let us recall the very successful] third 
National Ballet Festival held at Montreal in the latter 
part of 1950. The ballet movement has once again 
made sweeping gains in Canada, and the critics were 
one in singling out the superiority of this festival over 
its predecessors. Both the quality of the ballets and 
the standard of the performances displayed marked 
progress and evoked high critical praise. The national 
character of the festival was more than emphasized by 
the presence of ballet companies from coast to coast. 
Halifax, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver, the leading Canadian cities, all had their 
representative troupes at the festival. 

Besides many of the classic themes, a few genuine 
Canadian pieces made their appearance. Boris Volkoff’s 
Barn Dance, from his The Red Ear of Corn, and Ruth 
Sorel’s La Gaspésienne added something to the cul- 
tural wealth of Canada. 

Another late 1950 event of special importance was 
Gratien Gélinas’ English version of Tit-Coq (Li1 
Rooster). This much-talked-about piece of modern 
Canadiana caused quite a stir in the Canadian metrop- 
olis. Delighted sell-out audiences flocked to Montreal’s 
Jesu Theatre for seven successive weeks to laugh and 
get that choked-up feeling with Tit-Coq, the little hero 
of the drama. All knew that they had experienced 
something of what Aristotle has called catharsis. 

Tit-Coq is now flying high after a record of two 
hundred French performances and eight weeks of 
English (a trial week in English took place last 
spring). Toronto plays host to the English Tit-Coq 
in January. Later on in 1951 Chicago and New York 
audiences wil] have a chance to judge for themselves 
the reason for Tit-Coq’s outstanding success. They will 
find out what makes this lively drama tick—Gratien 
Gélinas himself! (The play opened in New York on 
February 9.) 

Les Compagnons of Montreal have enjoyed great 
success to date. The school classic of Labiche, Le voy- 
age de Monsieur Perrichon, and Premiére légion, a gal- 
licized version of Emmet Lavery’s First Legion, have 
played to enthusiastic houses. Yet to come on a di- 
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Gabrielle Roy’s second novel, La petite Poule deau, On 
has appeared lately in Canadian bookstores. While this | Onl 
book will not win its authoress the plaudits given to | And 
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Our Father 

Calling Thee so brings us almost 
Into Thy home with Thee, 

For surely heaven’s rooms were built 
To hold Thy family. 


Who art in heaven 
Thou art not far. Thou knowest neither 
Inch nor yard nor mile; 


Nor does time keep Thee. Thou art now, 


Not then, nor in a while. 


Hallowed be Thy name 

We praise Thee entering the day 
And send Thee escort down. 

Thy mother too is hailed and given, 
Prayer by prayer, her crown. 


Thy kingdom come 

Let all our souls be furnished new, 
And like new houses wait 

Their builder coming home to claim 





So may our works become Thy deed, 
As grapes to wine belong. 


Give us this day our daily bread 

Until we feast with Thee, Thou hast 

A care that we be fed: 

Lest seeking, we should starve for Thee, 
Thou dost inhabit bread. 


And forgive us our trespasses 

As clouds that sit about the sun 
Cast grayness off for white, 

So all who draw near Thee shall lose 
Their darkness in Thy light. 


As we forgive them that trespass against us 
Thy death besought and dearly won 
Forgiveness to all men: 

Thus, who deprives his brother shouts 

To have Thy death again. 


And lead us not into temptation 
Beckon us from the markets where 





His most beloved estate. 


Thy will be done 


The goods of this world shine, 
Lest we be lost down avenues 
Whose traffic is not Thine. 


Can this mind know, can this cup hold 


The torrents of Thy will? 


The potion, being from Thee, we know 


Is sweet, and drink our fill. 


On earth as it is in heaven 
Only Thine errands angels fly 
And Thou art all their song; 


But deliver us from evil 


Beneath that hand uplifted still 


In rage against Thy might 
Let us not fall, for none rise up 
From his unsleeping night. 


Amen 
Gioria STEIN 





Trade unionism “conservative”? 





A PHILOSOPHY OF LABOR 





By Frank Tannenbaum. Knopf. 199p. 
$2.75. 


In a way never before known, the indus- 
trial revolution, coinciding with the rise 


| of economic liberalism, brought “free- 


dom” to man and consecrated all his in- 
dividualist tendencies. As a result, the 
institution of the family was weakened, 
the guilds were destroyed, the parochial 
community lost its significance and auton- 
omy, and society in general was atomized. 
As the author writes: 


The Industrial Revolution destroyed the 
solid moorings of an older way of life, 
and cast the helpless workers adrift in 
a strange and difficult world. The peas- 
ant who had been reared in the inti- 
macy of a small village, whose custom- 
ary values prescribed for every act 
between the cradle and the grave an 
Where each man played a role in a 
drama known to all now found himself 
isolated and bewildered in a city 
crowded with strangers and indifferent 
to a common rule. 


The trade union was a revolt against all 


that. It was a “natural,” spontaneous, ir- 


repressible revolt growing out of the fac- 
tory itself, which, grouping men about a 
job, placed the conditions which lead in- 
evitably to a “society.” The trade union 
had no ideology, but by emphasizing the 
needs of the whole man, by striving to 
satisfy those needs in its plodding day-to- 
day activities, it gradually worked a revo- 
lution in the industrial system. Repudi- 
ating many of the ideas which sprang 
from the French Revolution and from 
English liberalism, rejecting all Utopian 
solutions, including Marxism, the trade 
union gradually re-created a society of 
status in which a man might enjoy free- 
dom without losing a sense of security. By 
this return to past values—“to security, 
justice, freedom and faith”—trade union- 
ism is seen to be counter-revolutionary. 
It is, says Professor Tannenbaum, “the 
conservative movement of our times.” 

Unfortunately, the trade union arose in 
an industrial system which had a fatal 
tendency toward bigness and monopoly. 
Consequently, as corporations expanded 
and became giants, so did the unions. 
Thus, driven by an inner logic to control 
an ever-widening job-market, they grew 
into the great, centralized institutions we 
know today. 
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This development has given rise to two 
vexing problems for which as yet the 
American people have found no satisfac- 
tory solutions. 

The first is the danger that conflict be- 
tween giant unions and corporations may 
gravely disrupt and even destroy our 
highly complex economy. 

The second is the threat to the freedom 
of workers inherent in highly centralized 
unions. 

Professor Tannenbaum is especially 
concerned with the first problem. He sees 
the trade unions being pushed by the un- 
conscious logic of their position to par- 
ticipate more and more fully in the man- 
agement and ownership of corporations. 
“The corporation and the union,” he 
writes, “will ultimately merge in common 
ownership and cease to be a house di- 
vided.” 

This résumé gives only a shabby idea 
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of the challenging, exciting nature of this 
compact little book. With the main thesis, 
that trade unionism is a normal and nat- 
ural reaction to the excessive individual- 
ism and economic amoralism of the 
eighteenth century, that it is a quest both 
for freedom and security (the ordered 
freedom and security of status), that it 
offers, together with other “societies,” a 
real alternative to the authoritarian state, 
I am in fundamental accord. With his 
conclusion, agreement is not so easy. Per- 
haps because he has not explained his 
solution in greater detail, one can deduce 
that the final result of the integration of 
the corporation into the “true society” of 
trade unionism—through increasing union 
power in management and union partici- 
pation in ownership—would be a stil] 
greater degree of monopoly than exists 
today. In the Professor’s plan, it should 
be noted, it is not the individual union 
members who would own stock but the 
union as an institution. 

It may be unfair to insist on this point, 
however, since Dr. Tannenbaum is sug- 
gesting a solution only in the sense that 
he is choosing between what he regards 
as two evils. His own ideal solution, 
which is not mentioned in this book, in- 
volves decentralization of both the union 
and the corporation and a gradual de- 
emphasis of the money wage. 

I find somewhat disconcerting—espe- 
cially in a book entitled A Philosophy of 
Labor—the reiterated assertion that trade 
unionism has been and remains an “un- 
conscious” movement based on no ide- 
ology whatsoever. Certainly, American 
trade unionism has not been ideological, 
in the sense that it has ever adopted such 
ideologies as syndicalism, socialism or 
communism. Nevertheless, it has been 
based on a philosophy of man and of 
society—a philosophy which is very old in 
human thought, and a philosophy which 
is based, as all true philosophy must be 
based, on the nature and experience of 
man. The fact that trade unionists have 
no systematic or technical knowledge of 
that philosophy does not mean that they 
have not been motivated by it. Their very 
arguments for a just wage, for reasonable 
hours, for decent conditions of work, for 
the right to organize, embrace the raw 
materials of the philosophy which the au- 
thor has so well described. 

It is a philosophy which teaches that 
man does not live by bread alone, and 
that, individual though he is, he can 
achieve his full stature as a person only 
through participation in the social life of 
the community. It is a philosophy which 
stresses the family and other lesser soci- 
eties, and is chary of the state. It is a 
philosophy, finally, which defends free- 
dom, but freedom within bounds, and not 
to the exclusion of security. For the mod- 
ern world that philosophy was challeng- 
ingly restated sixty years ago by Leo XIII 
in Rerum Novarum. 

BENJAMIN L. MASSE 
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And still the horror lasis 
UNDER TWO DICTATORS _ 








By Margarete Buber. Dodd, Mead. 331p. 
$4. 


Although truth always triumphs in the 
end, it often must fight many tough bat- 
tles against falsehood to achieve its final 
victory. When I came to the United States 
two years ago, I had a hard time convinc- 
ing many people of good will that the 
methods of communism are the same as 
those of nazism. These people did not 
want to believe that Communist prisons 
and concentration camps are no better 
than those of the Nazis; that the Com- 
munists are using the same propaganda 
lies used by the Nazis; that Auschwitz 
and Karaganda are based on the same 
principle and ruled by the same cruel 
methods. Quite apart from propaganda 
agents in Communist pay, there still are 
many honest persons who are struggling 
within themselves against accepting these 
facts. These persons who remain the vic- 
tims of their own wishful thinking should 
be the first to read Under Two Dictators. 

Margarete Buber was the wife of the 
German Communist leader, Heinz Neu- 
mann. She escaped with her husband to 
Switzerland when Hitler gained power. 
As Hitler demanded their extradition from 
the Swiss Government, the Neumanns fled 
to Soviet Russia, where they worked for 
the Comintern. Heinz Neumann, however, 
was no longer trusted by the Russians. 
He was arrested in 1937 and presumably 
executed. Margarete Buber was arrested 
in 1938 and taken to the notorious prison, 
the Lubianka. 





The description of the dreadful years 
the author spent in prison and later in 
the concentration camp of Karaganda re- 
veals once more these long-patent facts: 
that the Communists live in constant 
dread of their fellow Communists; that 
the Secret Police represent total power; 
that people have lost all feeling of free- 
dom and security; that those who favor 
the regime are considered “unclean” and 
are shunned as lepers by former friends. 
All these facts, plus added evidence that 
no account whatever had to be given of 
these unfortunates who died under the 
blows of their prison guards, may bring 
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even a skeptical reader finally to under- 
stand that there is no difference between 
Auschwitz and Karaganda. 

Americans reading this book ought to 
realize more deeply what it means to be 
an American citizen. But a feeling of 
gratitude and security ought, as well, to 
steel their determination that things must 
not remain as they are in the other half 
of the world. 

After the conclusion of the Hitler-Stalin 
pact, Margarete Buber was sent back to 
Germany, along with 100 other German 
Communist prisoners. These unfortunates 
knew too well what awaited them. The 
concentration camp of Ravensbruck was 
no surprise after Karaganda. Ravensbruck 
camp was and is the duplicate of the 
horror the world learned to know under 
the name of Auschwitz. Margarete Buber, 
like Kogon in The Theory and Practice of 
Hell, lays bare what cannot be empha- 
sized strongly enough, namely, that in 
Nazi concentration camps all positions 
that gave power over other prison in- 
mates, as well as profit and relative se- 
curity, were allotted to the Communists. 
It seems as if these two specimens of 
infernal power had made an agreement, 
for in all Communist concentration camps 
it is now the Nazis who hold key posi- 
tions. 

These horrible pages should not be 
read as a gruesome story of what hap- 
pened in the past. In Eastern Germany, as 
well as in Hungary and Rumania, cattle- 
cars again stand ready, and tens of thou- 
sands of innocent victims are again being 
herded off to the slave-labor camps of 
Siberia and to certain death. 

BeLa FABIAN 


Brave and gay memoirs 





DANCING DIPLOMATS 





By Hank and Dot Kelly. Albuquerque. 
University of New Mexico Press. 254p. 
$4, 

Any reader who fails to enjoy this book 
ought to be seriously concerned about 
himself. It is by and about two wholly 
delightful young people in the U.S. For- 
eign Service who meet and marry in 
Lima, Peru, in July of 1943. The Amer- 
ican Embassy there lost a valued employe 
when Dot married Hank; the off-the-rec- 
ord remarks of the Ambassador were 
flatteringly impolite. 

Vice Consul Hank Kelly was assigned 
to the remote jungle outpost of Iquitos- 
he was the sort of chap who meets 4 
challenge with a rising rather than a sink- 
ing heart. As his plane crossed the Andes 
and he beheld for the first time the vast, 
flat rain forest of the Amazon he was 
overwhelmed. The expanse of jungle (ap- 
parently the size of Texas) in which 
Iquitos lay was 2,300 miles up the Ama- 
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jungle at closer range as husband and 
bride settle down in their home, “Chalet 
Tacu Tacu”: the town which had once 
been world famous as a center for “black 
gold” (wild rubber), and infamous for 
the hideous tortures to which native 
workmen were said to have been subject- 
ed; the jungle with its scented darkness 
and its river whose annual rise and fal! 
of some 80 feet held the population in 
the throes of alternate drought and flood. 

Because of Hank’s rare double gift—a 
love for people combined with a feel for 
the genius of place—we get something 
that is seldom vouchsafed the modern 
reader: a satisfactory travel book. We 
meet all the fauna, rational and irrational, 
and at the same time take the measure of 
the landscape. There is, for instance, the 
problem of drinking water: drained off 
roofs patronized by turkey buzzards, or 
from springs believed to contain seepage 
from the nearby cemetery; bread infested 
with ants (“not big ants and you don’t 
taste them at all”); the three-inch cock- 
roaches that ate up the Vice Consul’s 
neckties; and the unpleasant things that 
sometimes happen to those who swim in 
the Amazon. 

The social life of the Iquitenos, on the 
other hand, has a pleasant, Nepenthean 
flavor: the local passion for dancing is 
prodigious, and Gencral Morla, the tac- 
iturn Commander of the Jungle Division 
of the Peruvian Army, who danced the 
tango with “a style of classic stiffness, 
statuesque poses interjected with twenty 
yard dashes,” found in Dot the perfect 
dancing partner, and their thrilling per- 
formances are still a tradition in those 
parts. 

Then there was “Iron Man” Russell 
who roamed the jungle in shoes and a 
pair of garish shorts, casually brushing 
off the most repulsive stinging insects as 
though they were rose petals; and An- 
tonia, the Kellys’ native servant who went 
home one evening with “liver trouble” 
and before morning produced a baby; and 
the agreeable custom of the evening 
promenade of the populace in the town 
square with the band concert, during the 
last hour of which the musicians were 
obliged to do the listening as well as the 
playing since promptly at 9:10 p.m. ev- 
erybody disappeared into one or other of 
the town’s three movie palaces. 

The favorite pet of the Kellys was a 
lovable little parrot named Pepe who 
used to ride in the basket of Dot’s bike 
and whistle impudently at all the girls. 
When his owners were transferred from 
Iquitos to Chile, he went along and man- 
fully survived the flight over the strato- 
spheric Andes only to meet a tragic fate 
in a Santiago hotel. 

The authors speak of Pepe’s “gaiety 
and courage.” Nothing could better de- 
scribe the quality that informs their own 
book: there is a Mozartean gaiety and 
courage running all through it. Oliver 
LaFarge in his Foreword says the things 


that should be said about Hank’s unusual 
ability as a writer (except that I would 
specifically refer you to pages 176-180): 
and there is pathos but no whit of senti- 
mentality in the Prologue by Dot, whose 
husband was drowned while shooting rap- 
ids on the Rio Grande. She hopes that 
from these pages “our two children . . 
as they grow up, can share with me ever 
bright remembrances of their father.” 
PHituirs TEMPLE 


STEPHEN CRANE 





By John Berryman. American Men of 
Letters Series. Sloane. 847p. $3.75. 


We expect a biography of a literary fig- 
ure to be not only readable for its own 
sake, but also valuable to the student of 
literature. It must be well-written, sensi- 
tive to the significance of the incidents it 
reveals, and consistently directed to the 
works of the subject. In addition, if the 
book is to have trade sale, the subject 
must be dramatic and unusual. 

All this the present life of Crane has. 
Mr. Berryman is somewhat cavalier in his 
use of commas, and he frequently draws 
unnecessary attention to sentences by 
forcing one to re-read them to get the 
meaning. Yet he is a poet of considerable 
intuitive perception, and one can hardly 
cavil at these few errors in prose-clarity 

















SIMPLICITY | 


By Raoul Plus, S.J. | 


TREATISE on simplicity by the well-known spiritual direc- 
tor and writer, showing that it is a true virtue of the highest 
order and not a polite synonym for want of intelligence. He has 
much to say that is interesting and profitable in regard to its 
use and practice as a virtue of Christian life and of its relation- 
ship to modesty, justice and truth. 


JESUS IN HIS OWN WORDS 


Compiled by Harold Roper, S.J. 


66 HETHER one believes in Jesus Christ or not, He is 

clearly someone to know. No single individual has more 
profoundly affected the course vf human thought and history.” 
This work contains all the recorded utterances of Jesus Christ, 


arranged in their chronological order, with just sufficient com- 
mentary to explain the circumstances in which they were uttered, D 
and where necessary, to make their meaning clear. Both Catholic 


and non-Catholic readers will find this book helpful in under- 


| standing the whole of Christ’s teaching. $3.25 
{t your bookstore or from | 
| THE NEWMAN PRESS 
Catholic Publishers 
WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 


in view of the over-all sensitivity of his 
reatment of Crane as person and writer. 

The facts of Crane’s life without doubt 
furnish the materials for a widely popu- 
lar biography. A genius who died young, 
Crane was also a minister’s son, a sports 
devotee who catch the hardest 
pitched baseball bare-handed, a college 
failure, a literary Pohemian who knew 
little about the Civil War but much about 
the Bowery. His career, in short, was one 
of assorted forays social and 
moral codes, culminating in his common- 
law marriage to the mistress of a brothel. 

The serious reader should be thankful 
that Mr. Berryman has not romanticized 
Crane’s aggressive and somewhat frantic 
(if compulsive) assaults on accepted 
moral and social norms. Thomas Beers’ 
flirting with fact has been corrected, and 
now we know all that need be known of 
Crane’s brief, distraught life. In art, as in 
morality and society, there is a difference 
between tradition and convention. Be- 
cause we can now assert that Crane’s at- 
tacks on these conventions do not mean 
that he disowned the American tradition 
of which he was such an unorthodox 
spokesman, we are in major debt to this 
charitable and honest biography. 

There is, indeed, only one serious criti- 
cism of the work. Valuable at it is, a total 
acceptance of it depends ultimately on 
one’s agreement with the neurosis-subli- 
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mation theory of art. In his last chapter 
Mr. Berryman attempts to show that 
Crane’s art was rooted in an Oedipus 
complex. Considering the nature of his 
findings, one may be grateful that he and 
not some sensational journalist resorts to 
this psychoanalysis. But though one may 
grant the influence of a complex on 
Crane’s choice of adjectives, the selection 
of proper names, etc., can psychoanalysis 
solve the problem of the origin of art? 
Since not merely a few neurotics become 
writers, must there not be more to cre- 
ation than mother-fixation? 

C. Carroiu Hous 





THE FAR SIDE OF PARADISE 


By Arthur Mizener. Houghton Mifflin. 
S862p. $4. 


One of Francis Bacon’s biographers be- 
gins his book with the statement that 
Bacon’s is a life about which it is painful 
to write or to read. The same would seem 
to be largely true of F. Scott Fitzgerald. 
Of course, the latter’s life was not a cool, 
calculating one, but rather a life which 
was warm and generous, which never 
counted the risks to be run. But in its ap- 
palling waste and tragic climax are facets 
which, one would think, the biographer 
might wish to pass over in silence, and 
from which the reader might well recoil. 
Yet in our present state of interest in 
Fitzgerald, and of our half-knowledge of 
him, a thoroughgoing record of the life is 
perhaps unavoidable. If Fitzgerald him- 
self had not exploited his life to such an 
extent that one cannot easily tell where 
personal experience leaves off and _ his 
books begin, it would have been easier 
to bypass the man to examine the writer 
and his work. 

Fitzgerald, now a decade dead, and the 
subject of a currently best-selling novel, 
has found in Mr. Mizener his first biogra- 
pher. The Far Side of Paradise assumes, 
for the most part, Fitzgerald’s importance 
as a writer. Criticism is subordinated to 
chronicle, yet there are many shrewd 
evaluations and a highly useful and ap- 
posite theory of “emotional bankruptcy” 
as a key concept in analyzing Fitzgerald. 
But Mr. Mizener has seen it as his pri- 
mary task to tell the whole (so far as it 
can now be prudently encompassed) of 
Fitzgerald’s life story. This he has done 
with tact, sympathy and some degree of 
detachment. 

One learns, for the first time in such 
detail, of Fitzgerald’s early years, of the 
precise social nuances in his background 
which explain much of his subsequent 
career. With the Princeton years and the 
almost immediate success as a novelist 
and short-story writer, the Fitzgerald 
story takes on those qualities of extrava- 
gance and profound disquiet which make 
him the convenient and inevitable symbol 
of the "twenties. Very little of the tale of 
Scott and Zelda in pursuit of money and 
of pleasure (and, with equal zest and sin- 
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cerity, of art) is left untold. When Hem- 
ingway wrote to Fitzgerald, “You see, Bo, 
you're not a tragic character,” he was 
trying to bring the latter to a saner, less 
involved attitude toward his art. In his 
life, Fitzgerald was a tragic character, in 
a fashion and to an extent which his bi- 
ographer has not chosen to investigate. 


The problem of choice for Amory 
Blaine, the hero of Fitzgerald’s first 
novel, This Side of Paradise, was between 
being “great” or good. The problem of 
Fitzgerald’s “greatness,” with its judg- 
ments in terms of a transcendent literary 
value, is the subject here of an intense, 
exhaustive and brilliant analysis. But the 
other problem, whose core is Fitzgerald's 
early Catholicism and his retreat there- 
from and final repudiation, still awaits an 
adequate treatment. Only when that is 
done will a satisfying explication of The 
Great Gatsby and the handful of equally 
classic stories be possible. Meanwhile, 
here is an introduction, of much penetra- 
tion and power, to a subject which is, de- 
spite Parrington, more than “a short can- 
dle already burnt out.” It is, rather, an 
enduring part of the American myth. 

RiteEyY HuGHes 





NIGHTRUNNERS OF BENGAL 


By John Masters. Viking. 339p. $3. 


This book is a Literary Guild selection, 
so that it is a commercial success, but, 
perhaps by the same token, it is a literary 
and an artistic failure. 





John Masters is well qualified to write 
a novel about the Indian Mutiny. He was 
for many years a soldier in the Indian 
Army; he is the fifth generation of his 
family to have lived out his working life 
in India; he has a flair for writing. But 
his particular talent has been debilitated, 
like the talents of so many present-day 
writers of fiction, by a general desire to 
write for popular consumption. 

There is no wrong in a writer wishing 
to be widely read, but the best stories 
are those that are told when the mind of 
the writer is on the tale and not upon 
the market. Pandering to the market 
often means that chunks of indelicacy are 
tacked onto stories, so that publishers 
and reviewers use such words as “frank” 
and “earthy” to describe some dirty little 
episode that allows illustrators to plunge 
into décolletage in the advertisements. 

John Masters has been guilty of this 
grave fault. When he writes of the sepoys 
and of their officers he writes splendidly, 
and his description of the bloody night- 
mare of the Mutiny will remain with the 
reader for a long time. Those passages 
are grand writing about an event that has 
much historical appositeness in these 
days, but the writhings of the nautch 
girls and the gaping and voracious lust 
of the Indian lady not only don’t help 
the story; they make it unsuitable for 
general reading. W. B. REapy 
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THE YOUNG MAY MOON 





By P. H. Newby. Knopf. 320p. $3. 


Like Antonia White, I have to confess 
that P. H. Newby’s fifth novel is the first 
of his I have read but, unlike her, not 
“with shame.” The novel inspires the 
same reflection as many a British film, 
that seldom has so little been told with 
so great skill. Alec Rice’s termagant wife 
dies, you see, and the neighbors on Zion 
Terrace think he poisoned her. He did 
not, but he is quick to reap what profit 
he can from his liberation. Shipping fif- 
teen-year-old Philip off to Uncle Adrian 
and Aunt Bess in their bakehouse home 
in mid-Wales, Rice goes on a self-induced 
amnestic holiday. He involves himself 
aimlessly with a barmaid named Doll and 
lives for an idle fortnight at the home of 
her sister and brother-in-law. Old Adrian, 
meanwhile, is charged with telling Philip 
who his real mother is. A wild sort of 
devil and far from dead level, the self- 
same Laura resides in the nearby Welsh 
countryside. She lives in the tippling 
Adrian’s heart, in Alec’s despite all, and 
presumably in her second husband Grain- 
ger’s. That is about the sum of places, for 
it develops she has been dead two years. 
What no one can conceive is that Philip 
might have loved the dead Freda whom 
he lost as mother twice. Love her he 
did, and the effect of the prevailing cal- 
lousness of his perceptive adolescence is 
the book’s profoundest theme. 

Mr. Newby has preempted a glorious 
lyric title whose chief claim to fitness is 
that it has heretofore gone unused. There 
is in his careful tale none of the joy of 
what once was John Bull’s other island. 
There is only the grim and sadly dehu- 
manized spirit of a mean people on a 
tight little, right little shore. If this be a 
virtue to absorb and convey, the author 
does well. Gerarp S. SLOYAN 





THE UNITED NATIONS IN ACTION 


By Eugene P. Chase. McGraw-Hill. 464p. 
$4.50. 


The author, who is professor of govern- 
ment at Lafayette College, Easton, Pa., 
was a State Department employe at the 
time of the San Francisco Conference 
which framed the UN Charter, and was 
one of the many such assigned to the 
Secretariat of the Conference. He had 
previously worked with the State Depart- 
ment groups which laid the groundwork 
for the Charter. From this background 
he has written a readable and factual ac- 
count of the inception, structure, organi- 
zation and working of the United Na- 
tions. His account goes up to December, 
1949. The book went to press just before 
the Korean aggression, which is briefly 
touched upon in the Preface. 

Professor Chase gives a clear and non- 
technical description of the functions of 
the UN and its various organs. He stresses 
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Quality and service 


Skilled craftsmanship 

and trained representatives... 

supported by 

modern manufacturing methods, 

prime materials, and careful management... 
insure the delivery of quality 

and service at 


outstanding values. 


CK-MILLER 
cecleiadtical, candles 


MACK-MILLER 


OF CHARACTER CANDLE CO., INC., Syracuse 1, N.Y. 








New York »- Chicago + Boston + New Orleans - Los Angeles 
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SuHeep & Warp. $4 Assembled by Frank J. Sheed 
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$3.50 


These books are reported 
by the stores below as hav- 
ing the best sales during 
the current month. The 
popularity is estimated 
both by the frequency 
with which the book is 
mentioned and by its rela- 
tive posititon in the report. 





10. 


3RUCE. $2.50 


. THE QUIET LIGHT 


Lippincott. $3 


LIET UP YOUR HEART 
McGraw-Hi.t. 
3. ONE MOMENT PLEASE 
Dous.Lepay. $2 
THE WAY OF DIVINE LOVE 
NEWMAN. 
. SAINT MARIA GORETTI 


James M. Keller | 


Sister Josepha Menendez 


Cecilia Buehle 


Louis de Wohl 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST, 2 vols. 


Bruce. $12 


. THIS LITTLE WHILE 


MACMILLAN. $3 


SHEED & Warp. 


Rev. Ferdinand Prat, S.J. | 


John W. Lynch 


. REPROACHFULLY YOURS 
$2.25 


Lucile Hasley 


WHERE I FOUND CHRIST 






Edited by John A. O’Brien 

























































Los Angeles 
Lovisvill« 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New Bedford 
New Haven 


New Orleans 


Catholic Community Library 
301 E. Armour Boulevard 

C. F. Horan and Company 

120 West Second Street 

Rogers Church Goods Company 
129 South Fourth Street 

The Church Mart 

779-781 N. Water Street 
Catholie Gift Shop 

37 South 8 Street 

Keating’s Book House 

562 County Street 

The Thomas More Gift Shep 
1102 Chapel Street 

The Catholie Book Store 

350 Baronne Street 

















Vancouver, B. C. 
Washington, D. C. 
Washington, D. C. 
Westminster 
Wheeling 

Wichita 
Wilmington 


Winaipeg, Can. 





Frederick Pustet Company, Inc 
St. Thomas More Book Stall 
Midwest Church Goods Co. 


314 S. W. Washington Street 
The Marian Book Shop and 


The Diocesan Guild Studice 


Aquinas Library and Bookshop 


DousiepAy. $2.50 
Akron The Frank A. Grismer Company | New York Benziger Bros., Inc. 
272 South High Street 26 Park Place 
Boston Jordan Marsh Company New York Catholic Book Club 
450 Washington Street 70 E. 45 Street 
Boston Pius XI Cooperative New York ce xe voy | and Sons 
45 Franklin Street arclay Street 
Boston Mathew F. Sheehan Company |New York 
22 Chauncey Street 14 Barclay Street 
Brook! yr The Ave Maria Shop Oklahoma City 3 
‘ 166 Remsen Street eds 418 N. Robinson 
F : maha 
uffelo Catholic Union Store 1218 Farnam Street 
828 Main Street Philadelphi Pet Pcie) Company 
Chicago St. Benet Library & Book Shop Oreoaie 133 N Thirteenth Street 
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Chicas Sea alam Rhee eiciatiten, 1 Oe. Catholic Book & Church 
al 20 I as iviore Association e 
210 West Madison Street Sw. W 
Cincinnat Benziger Bros., Inc. Providence é ; 
429 Main Street Pes eng A 
Cincinnati Frederick Pustet Company, Ine ashington Street 
i . J * | Rochester Trant’s, Inc. 
436 Main Street 96 Clinton Avenue No. 
Cleveland a pete Sears St. Louis 7: 1g on Ss co. 
uperior Avenue 5. out roaaway 
Cleveland G. J. Philli : Sons St. Paul E. M. Lohmann Company 
San Antoni i ie 
Denver James Clark Churchgoods pcan a as Aas r 
" ig are en San Francisce ae acme od Company 
. remo Stree utter Street 
Detroit R. J. McDevitt Company San Francisce Joseph Stadler & Co. 
1234 Washington Boulevard S . 1251 Market Street 
F a : a cranton 
Detroit \ ee Circulating 300 Wyoming Avenue 
Chancery Building Seattle og ad narmalgaa 
Dubuque aa - ——_ pew Seattle Ld yan Inc. 
33 Main ree ourt venue 
Hartford Catholic Lending Library ef South Bend Tob te Le tale A 
artford, Inc. a a le Avenue 
138 Market Street Spokane » _ a Library 
” < prague Avenue 
Holyoke Sg wade reser Library Toledo C. Schumacher Company 
; a treet 706 Madison Avenue 
Kansas City Vancouver, B. C. 


The Kaufer Company 

808 Richard Street 
Vaneouver Church Goods, Ltd. 
431 Dunsmuir Street 
Washington Catholic Library 
904-A 20th Street, N.W. 
William J. Gallery & Co. 
718 Eleventh Street, N.W. 
The Newman Bookshop 
Westminster, Md. 

Harry D. Corcoran Co. 
2129 Market Street 
Catholic Action Bookshop 
114 South Emporia 
Diocesan Library 

1104 Pennsylvania Avenue 
F. J. Tonkin Company 

214 Bannatyne Avenue. 
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Books of 


Lasting Value 


Fulton Sheen 


The St. Benet Library and Bookshop of 
Chicago, Ill., selects as its choice of the ten 
currently available books which have proved 
! over the years to be of most lasting value, 
| the books listed below. The roster of report- 
ing stores gives the ten books that are popu- 
lar month by month; this individual report 
spots books of permanent interest. 


a. 





Theology and Sanity 
Sheed 
Sheed & Ward 


Growth and Decline 
Suhard 
Fides 


Art and Scholasticism 
Maritain 
Scribner 


4. God Speaks 
Peguy 
Sheed & Ward 


| 5, The Woman Who Was Poor 
| Bloy 
1 Sheed & Ward 


6. The Bible 


Knox translation 


| Sheed & Ward 
7. Seven Storey Mountain 
j Merton 
Harcourt, Brace 
| §. The Imitation of Christ 


Thomas a Kempis 
Harper 
9. Introduction to St. Thomas 
Pegis 
Random House 


The Confessions of St. Augustine 
tr. by Sheed 
Sheed & Ward 
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CLUB SELECTIONS 
FOR FEBRUARY 


| The Catholic Book Club: 
| The Spirit of Love 
C. F. Kelley 


Harper. $3.50 


The Spiritual Book Associates: 


De La Salle: Saint and Spiritual Writer 
W. J. Battersby 
Longmans, Green. $3 





The Catholic Children’s Book Club: 


PICTURE BOOK GROUP: 
Smoke Above the Lane 
Meindert De Jong 
Harper. $1.75 


| INTERMEDIATE GROUP: 
| Eagle in the Valley 
| Frances Kohan 


Children’s Press. $2.50 


OLDER BOYS: 

The Silver Wolf 
Merritt Parmelee Allen 
Longmans, Green. $2.50 


OLDER GIRLS: 
Rainbow Gold 
Haven A. Mason 
$3.50 


| Caxton Printers. 
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the twofold function of the UN: to pre- 
serve peace and to be an instrument of 
general welfare. While his account is 
mainly factual, the author does not with- 
hold his own passing reflections upon the 
organization and its workings. He points 
out, for instance (pp. 52, 53) that the 
Americans wanted simultaneously an or- 
ganization with coercive power, and a 
great-Power veto upon coercion. “The 
contradiction was something which the 
delegation—and Americans  generally— 
were apparently unable to perceive.” His 
accounts of the International Court and 
of the General Assembly’s policy upon 
admission of new members are especially 
interesting. 

Professor Chase feels that, all in all, 
the UN is better geared to fulfill its gen- 
eral-welfare purpose than its function of 
preserving the peace. But even as regards 
the latter function, it is, though imperfect 
ind weak, still something. 

An appendix gives the texts of the UN 
Charter and the statute of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice. 

CHARLES KEENAN 


From the Editor's shelf 
Firry Fasutous Years, 1900-1950, by 
H. V. Kaltenborn (Putnam’s. $3.50). Radio 
listeners who have become accustomed to 
the staccato delivery of the author as a 
commentator on world news will not be 
surprised to find this autobiographical ac- 
count written in the same abrupt style. 
As a newspaperman and reporter, Kalten- 
born has been present at many of the 
decisive events of the last half century 
and has met many of the most important 
people. Henry L. Rofinot believes, how- 
ever, that the most absorbing portions of 
the book deal not with the great happen- 
ings but with the personal events in his 
own life. For those who seek entertain- 
ment rather than profundity in their read- 
ing, this volume should satisfy, though 
Mr. Rofinot cautions that the superficial 
quality of many of Mr. Kaltenborn’s con- 
clusions reduces them to the level of a 
commonplace which is disturbing and 
which offers no safe guide in the solution 
of the problems that loom for another 
fifty fabulous years. 








THE WORD 











Then Peter said aloud to Jesus, “Lord it 
is well that we should be here” (Matt. 
17:4, 2nd Sunday of Lent). 


It was a depressing day. I was sitting all 
by myself in a dentist’s waiting room, 
thumbing a magazine and glancing out 
the window at the freezing rain. A col- 
ored girl whisked herself into the office. 
Her gestures, her carriage and the soft 
smile on her face made it evident she 
was very happy about something. She 
caught my eye, said “Hello, Father,” with 
shy seriousness and then took a chair at 
the other end of the room. 

I tried to get my nose back into my 
magazine as she and the nurse greeted 
one another. But it was no use. Her voice 
had an optimistic lift in it. Her eyes 
shone. 

“Didn’t I see you at the seven-thirty at 
St. Malachy’s this morning?” the nurse 
asked her. 

“You did. I just hope I can keep it up 
for the rest of Lent.” There was a puz- 
zled smile, then a little laugh. “It’s funny 
that it makes me feel so good to be doing 
the very thing I’ve always found hardest 
—getting up early.” 

The doctor appeared, shook hands 
with me and led me inside. 

Now Our Lord in this Sunday’s gospel 
did about the same thing for Peter and 
James and John that He was doing for 
the girl I saw that morning at the den- 
tist’s office. He led them up to a high 


mountain. “And He was transfigured in 
their presence, His face shining like 
the sun, and His garments becoming 
white as snow” (Matt. 17:2). They heard 
a voice out of a shining cloud—God the 
Father, approving of Jesus as His Son. 
Our Lord seemed to be looking toward 
His future Passion. He was strengthening 
His Apostles with encouraging proofs of 
His divine power, fortifying their cour- 
age against the dark days ahead. 

That girl was also following Our Lord, 
and He was giving her great joy and en- 
couragement in view of possible dark 
days ahead during her Lent. Life was in 
a way transfigured for her, too. What 
was hard had become easy, incomprehen- 
sibly so. And she had smiled and whimsi- 
cally remarked that it was “funny.” No. 
It isn’t really funny. It should be no sur- 
prise to us when God gives us a super- 
natural lift in the performance of virtue. 
When, like this girl, we experience a 
clearly higher joy in doing good than 
mere natural satisfaction could afford us, 
it might well be a kind of transfiguration. 

Above all, let’s remember how Our 
Lord’s life after the Transfiguration hur- 
ried on toward the Passion. It was in His 
mind even at that time, because He men- 
tioned it to the three Apostles on the way 
down the mountain just after the Trans- 
figuration. We must seize these supernat- 
ural lifts God gives us and see to it that 
we make careful use of them. 

And how may we do that? Well, the 
first thing to do is to thank God. Next 
we ought to use the spiritual fervor to 
pray earnestly to God for the light and 
strength to be faithful when our little 
transfiguration fades away and our spir- 
itual duties and ambitions seem high and 
hard. DANIEL Focarty, S.J. 
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The Story of Credit 
Union Beginnings 
by GEORGE BOYLE 


The credit union was born 100 years 
ago of one man’s bitter knowledge of 
the problems of poverty. This is the 
dramatic biography of the Catholic 
layman—Alphonse Desjardins—whose 
dedication to the cause of the credit 
union brought him recognition by the 
Pope and by statesmen throughout the 
world. When he died, the credit union 
had already started a virtual economic 
revolution for the poor throughout 
Canada and the United States. 
$2.50 


CREDIT 


FOR THE 


MILLIONS 


by RICHARD GILES 


This book summarizes one hundred 
years of credit union progress. Today, 
some 13,000 credit unions are in 
operation in North America, organized 
under the encouragement of employ- 
ers, trade unions, educational and 
other organizations. How this move- 
ment has grown, its philosophy and 
methods of operation, are here de- 
scribed as evidence of what voluntary, 
cooperative, democratic action has 
done for several million citizens. 


$2.50 











At your bookstore or from 
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HOLY CROS 


COLLEGE 





Worcester 3, Massachusetts 


Alabama 
SPRING HILL COLLEGE 
Spring Hill Station, Mobile 


California 

LOYOLA UNIVERSITY 
W. 80 & Loyola Bivd., Los Angeles 

UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO 
San Francisco 17 

Oaiveneiry OF SANTA CLARA 

nta Clar 

BELLARMINE COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
Emory at Elm, San Jose 11 

LOYOLA HIGH SCHOOL 
1901 Venice Blvd., Los Angeles 6 

8T. IGNATIUS HIGH SCHOOL 
2130 Bulton St., San Francisco 17 


Colorado 
REGIS COLLEGE 
W. 50th Ave. aM Lowell Blvd., Denver 11 
sg HIGH SCHOOL 
V. 50th Ave. & oe Bivd., Denver 11 


Connecticut 
FAIRFIELD UNIVERSITY 
Pairfleld 


FAIRFIELD COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
Fairfield 


Florida 
JESUIT HIGH SCHOOL 
Florida Ave. & Madison St., Tampa 1 


Mlinois 
LOYOLA UNIVERSITY 
6526 Bheridan Rd., Chicago 26 
LOYOLA ACADEMY 
6525 Sheridan Rd., Chicago 26 
o.. og gt HIGH SCHOOL 
6 W. Roosevelt Bd, Chicago 8 


Louisiana 
LOYOLA UNIVERSITY 
6363 Bt. Charles Ave., New Orleans 15 
JESUIT eg SCHOOL 
4133 Banks ,» New Orleans 19 
ST. JOHN'S High SCHOOL 
923 Jordan St., Shreveport 15 


Maine 
CHEVERUS HIGH SCHOOL 
Portland 3 


Maryland 
LOYOLA COLLEGE 
4501 N. Charles St., Baltimore 10 
GEORGETOWN PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
Garrett Park 
LOYOLA HIGH SCHOOL 
Blakefield, Towson 4 


A Liberal Arts Boarding College for men that awards the Degree 
of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science in Biology, Chemistry, 
Mathematics, Physics, Business Administration, Education, His- 
tory, and the Social Sciences. 


Massachusetts 
BOSTON COLLEGE 
University Heights, Cheatout Hill 67 
HOLY CROSS COLLEGE 
Worcester 3 
BOSTON COLLEGE HIGH SCHOOL 
761 Harrison Ave., Boston 18 
CRANWELL PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
426 Lee Rd., Lenox 


Michigan 
UNIVERSITY OF DETROIT 
McNichols Rd. at Livernois, Detroit 21 


UNIVERSITY OF DETROIT HIGH aoeee 
8400 8. Cambridge at Cherrylawn, Detroit 


Missouri 


ROCKHURST COLLEGE 

5225 Troost Ave., Kansas City 4 
8T. LOUIS UNIVERSITY 

221 N. Grand Bivd., St. Louls 3 
ROCKHURST HIGH SCHOOL 

5225 Troost Ave., Kansas City 4 

8T. LOUIS UNIVERSITY nee SCHOOL 
4970 Oakland Blvd., St. Louis 1 


Nebraska 


THE CREIGHTON UNIVERSITY 
25th & California Sta., Omaha 2 


THE CREIGHTON UNIVERSITY HIGH 5cHOOL 


25th & California Sts., Omaha 2 


New Jersey 

8ST. PETER’S COLLEGE 
2645 Hudson Blvd., Jersey City 6 

8T. PETER’S COLLEGE HIGH SCHOOL 
144 Grand St., Jersey City 2 


New York 


—_ COLLEGE 
n St. & Jefferson Ave., Buffalo + 
venpnan UNIVERSITY 
Fordham Rd, New York 53 
LE MOYNE COLLEGE 
Le Moyne Heights, Syracuse 3 
BROOKLYN foregone SCHOOL 
1150 Carroli St., Brooklyn 
CANISIUS HIGH SCHOOL 
1180 Delaware Ave., Buffalo 9 
FORDHAM PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
Fordham University, New York 53 
LOYOLA SCHOOL 
980 Park Ave., New York 28 
REGIS HIGH SCHOOL 
55 East 84th St., New ‘a 25 
“i> — 8CHOO 
0 West 16th S8t., ee York 11 







Holy Cross has a faculty of 90 Jesuits and 40 laymen. It has a total enrollment of 1800 students from all 
parts of the country and excellent accommodations on the campus for 1300. Its 12,000 alumni constitute 
38 Alumni Chapters, nationwide in scope. Holy Cross offers a Naval Reserve Officers Training Corps 
program and accepts a limited quota of students for a Pre-Medical Course of recognized excellence. 


(7—— Jesuit colleges, universities and secondary schools in the United States) 


Ohio 
SOHN CARROLL UNIVERSITY 
Univewity Heights, Cleveland t# 


XAVIER UNIVERSITY 
Evanston Station, Cincinnatl f 
ST. IGNATIUS HIGH SCHOOL 
1911 Weat 30th St., Cleveland 18 


8T. PAVIER HIGH Pree eatueer 
5 Sycamore St incinnati 2 


Pennsylvania 
ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE 
54th & City Line Ave., Philadelphia 8i 


UNIVERSITY OF oe 
533 Wyoming Ave., Scranton 3 


ve Msg ag tad Ss COLLEGE HIGH SCHOOL 
th & Thompson Sts., Philadelphia 31 


Pench PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
Wyoming Ave. at Mulberry, Seranton 8 


Texas 


= HIGH SCHOOL 
3312 Oak Lawn Ave., Dallas 4 


Washington 
GONZAGA UNIVERSITY 
Spokane 11 


SEATTLE UNIVERSITY 
900 Broadway, Seattle 22 
BELLARMINE HIGH SCHOOL 
2300 8. Washington St., Tacoma 


GONZAGA HIGH SCHOOL 
E. 502 Boone Ave., Spokane 1 


MARQUETTE i" SCHOOL 
212 N. 4th St., Yakima 


SEATTLE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
2440 Interlaken Blvd., Souttle 2 


Washington, D. C. 

GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY 
Washington 7 

GONZAGA HIGH SCHOOL 
19 Eye v.W. 


ot, 2 


Wisconsin 


ety ty UNIVERSITY 
- llth St., Milwaukee 8 
Ph eset JESUIT HIGH SCHOOL 
Residential High School for Boys, 
Prairie du Chien 
eg a UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL 
Wisconsin Ave., Mibvaukee 8 
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FILMS 











THE SECOND WOMAN is a psycho- 
logical melodrama which accords to Re- 
becca, a classic in that field, the sincerest 
form of flattery. Like most imitations, it 
is a poor substitute for the real thing. 
The picture is introduced by a disem- 
bodied female voice saying, “Last night 
I dreamt about the first time I saw Hill- 
top.” Hilltop, it develops, is a modernistic 
home planned by an architect (Robert 
Young) as a wedding present for his 
bride-to-be. An accident unfortunately 
eliminated the lady before the nuptials. 
The bereaved bridegroom, who moved 
into the dream house alone, has been 
plagued not only by tragic memories but 
also by a series of extraordinary mishaps. 
The sixty-four-dollar question is: Is he 
losing his mind or is he being victimized 
by an elaborate and diabolical plot? An 
enterprising young woman (Betsy Drake), 
who belongs to the above-mentioned 
voice, falls in love with him and sets out 
to prove that he is a victim, not a mad- 
man. In the course of her detective work 
Hilltop burns down, as did Rebecca’s 
Manderley before it, the dead fiancée 
turns out to have been a carbon copy 
(characterwise) of Daphne du Maurier’s 
malevolent spirit, and various other bi- 
zarre revelations are laboriously set forth. 
The difficulty is that the complications 
have a warmed-over look and are patent- 
ly manufactured. As a result, adults are 
likely to find that, despite its competent 
performances and its eager-beaver efforts 
to be mysterious and exciting, the picture 
is a rather silly bore. (United Artists) 


SEPTEMBER AFFAIR might be sub- 
titled “Illicit love in an Italian villa.” It 
is also the sort of pseudo-glamorous Hol- 
lywood tripe which unintentionally creates 
so much good will for the unpretentious 
honesty of British films. The parties to 
the liaison are a successful but unhappy 
engineer (Joseph Cotten), whose wife 
(Jessica Tandy) doesn’t understand him, 
and a very beautiful, very chic and very 
charming concert pianist (Joan Fontaine ) 
who is looking for someone to under- 
stand. Love blooms for them on a be- 
tween-planes sightseeing tour of Naples. 
When the plane they miss because of 
their smitten condition crashes into the 
sea and they are reported among its vic- 
tims, they decide to remain dead to the 
world. So that no hint of the harsh and 
sordid realities of life be allowed to creep 
into this preposterous situation, the gen- 
tleman is able fortuitously to raise $50,- 
000 without officially coming back to life. 
He is thus able to renounce the cares, 
responsibilities and moral standards of 
the world without giving up its comforts 


and pleasures. Eventually the couple’s 
idy] in a Florentine villa is shattered, 
but their anguished parting is as fuzzily 
motivated, as belligerently unreal and ac- 
companied by just as fatuous dialog as 
the preceding events. The picture is oc- 
casionally given an illusion of quality by 
the handsome Italian scenery, which is 
the real thing, some nice piano music and 
the recurring strains of the late Walter 
Huston’s recording of The September 
Song. (Paramount) 


THE COMPANY SHE KEEPS ap- 
proaches the subject of the parole system 
on a soap-opera level. Whatever conflict 
it has is generated by having the parole 
officer (Lizabeth Scott) and her ex-con- 
vict charge (Jane Greer) fall in love with 
the same man (Dennis O'Keefe). Aside 
from being a sociological atrocity, the 
picture is dreadfully tedious (RKO) 


FRENCHIE attempts to make a tried 
and proven Western plot pay off in Tech- 
nicolor from two contradictory points of 
view. The heroine (Shelley Winters) is a 
well-heeled gambling-house proprietress 
of dubious past who sets up shop in a 
frontier town for the purpose of aveng- 
ing the fifteen-year-old murder of her 
father. Energetic lip service is given, es- 
pecially by the sheriff (Joel McCrea) 
who eventually marries her, to the propo- 
sition that the lady’s conduct is far from 
admirable. The story is told in such a 
way, however, that unless the audience 
admires “Frenchie” as is, with her im- 
plied low morals, her explicitly low-cut 
gowns and pungently vulgar conversa- 
tion, and applauds her shady dealings 
and knock-down, drag-out fight with a 
female rival, they are going to find the 
picture a singularly crude and dreary re- 
hash of a tired formula. (Universal-Inter- 
national) Morra WALSH 


(Amenica’s moral approval of a film is al- 
ways expressed by indicating its fitness 
for either adult or family viewing. Ed.) 





THEATRE 











THE ROSE TATTOO, presented by 
Cheryl Crawford at the Martin Beck, is a 
curious production filled with surprises, 
not all of them pleasant. Among the 
gratifying surprises the generally high 
level of acting competence is most con- 
spicuous. Although not a single member 
of the cast has acquired sufficient pres- 
tige by past performances to rate featured 
billing, several of them make the charac- 
ters they represent more alive and inter- 
esting than they were imagined by the 
author. 

Maureen Stapleton, in the role of a 
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warm-blooded widow, makes the charac- 
ter emotionally eloquent, though, as cre- 
ated by Tennessee Williams, it is wanting 
in vitality and substance. Phyllis Love, as 
a maturing teen-ager, is perfection per- 
sonified in the role, and Don Murray is 
casually expert as her first sweetheart. 
Eli Wallach is disarmingly humorous as 
a man with three dependents looking for 
a home. All he wants is a woman with 
a little business of her own to relieve him 
of worrying too much about the rent and 
the butcher’s bills, in return for which he 
promises love and affection, blissfully un- 
aware that he is offering redundant 
values, 

All except the young girl are quaint 
characters, yet the actors make them 
come to life as familiar men and women. 
It is an exhibition of distinguished acting 
that tempts a reviewer to become prodigal 
in the use of adjectives. 

Sets and costumes were designed by 
Boris Aronson and Rose Bogdanoff, each 
of whom deserves whatever credit is due 
for a competent job. The direction by 
Daniel Mann is uneven and faltering. The 
scenes in which only two characters are 
involved are beautifully coordinated, but 
in the ensembles the actors too often talk 
with their backs to the audience and their 
voices go up to the grid instead of com- 
ing out to the paying customers. 

Writing delinquencies are more numer- 
ous and more serious, While some scenes 
are imaginative and tightly riveted, others 
are plain dirty. The story often droops 
into dreadful monotony, or would, if not 
saved by brilliant acting. 

Mr. Williams, aside from his preoccu- 
pation with sex, is a talented playwright 
who seemed at one time barely to fall 
short of genius. But since he won recog- 
nition with The Glass Menagerie and con- 
firmed his position with You Touched Me, 
he has taken the easy way by using neu- 
rosis for dramatic motivation. Long be- 
fore its opening, The Rose Tattoo was 
rumored to be a comedy, and it certainly 
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If you are looking for spiritual reading that is timely, covers 
a wide range of topics, is based on scripture and the gospel 
stories, that can be pondered in solitude or read to the 
gathered family, one or more of these AMERICA PRESS 
BOOKS will suit your needs. 








e THE FOLLOWING OF CHRIST e GOD IN OUR HOUSE 

Purse or Pocket Edition $1.75 By Joseph A. Breig $2.56 
© HEAR YE HIM e HEART TO HEART 

By William Donaghy, S.J. $2.75 Selections from Cardinal Newman $2.00 
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is humorous in spots. But its leading 
character is as morbidly neurotic as most 
of the patients in a psychiatric clinic. 

Besides, the play is long-winded and 
tedious and takes too long to pass a given 
point. What the author seems to be try- 
ing to say is that a voungish widow who 
happens to be hot-blooded should not 
wait too long before considering remar- 
riage. This is obviously the germ of a 
story one might read in the Decameron 
or hear in the washroom of a Pullman. 

Williams is not only too garrulous; he 
also has a queer notion of proper material 
for humor. He thinks it is funny, for in- 
stance, when a teen-age girl importunes a 
sailor to seduce her, and the sailor resists 
the temptation to violate his own vir- 
ginity. The situation is not humorous; it 
is dramatic nonsense and moral double- 
talk, 

Mr. Williams assembled all the 
makings of first-rate drama—precision- 
tooled characters, electric situations and 
dialog that hits the ear like music, But 
he fumbles badly in putting them to- 
gether into a coherent, decent drama. 
THEOPHILUS LEWIS 


has 
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MEETINGS IN HEAVEN 
intensely interesting. 

(Scene: Heaven. . . . Two Catholic priests 
meet, one a twenticth-century American; 
the other, a third-century martyr. 

Father Lucius Gallus: Ave, Father Smith, 
I have not seen you since our talk with 
the Apostle Peter. How did you enjoy it? 
Father Joseph Smith: It was like a won- 
derful dream. It seemed as though the 
great Apostle had come to life out of 
the gospel pages I knew on earth. 

Fr. Gallus: Many others will be stepping 
off those pages and speaking to you. In- 
deed, there is a gospel character over 
there. Do you see that woman? 

Fr. Smith: Yes, I see her. Who is she? 
Fr. Gallus: See if you can identify her 
from this: she is written about in St. 
John’s Gospel, chapter four. 

Fr. Smith: Let me think. ... Ah, I have 
it, (He quotes) “There cometh a woman 
of Samaria to draw water. Jesus saith to 
her: ‘Give me to drink.’” . . . So that 
is the Samaritan woman who spoke with 
Jesus at Jacob’s well? 

Fr, Gallus: Correct. I will introduce you, 
and then I must leave. (He calls the 
woman, who joins them. ) 

Fr. Gallus: Selita, meet Father Smith 
from America. (Fr. Gallus, after fare- 
wells, departs. ) 

Samaritan Woman: I am happy to meet 
you, Father Smith. 
Fr. Smith: Having 


MUST BE 


read about you, 


preached about you, seen you in world- 
famous paintings, and so cn, I am deeply 
interested in meeting you. Do you realize 
that your one meeting with the Lord 
Jesus has given you a permanent niche 
in human history? 

Samaritan Woman: It did more than that, 
Father. It changed me from a sinner 
into a saint. 

Fr. Smith: When you first saw the Strang- 
er at Jacob’s well, did you sense anything 
unusual about Him? 

Samaritan Woman: Not at once. I was 
thinking only of drawing the water and 
rushing back home. But after our conver- 
sation started, I began to realize He was 
most extraordinary. 

Fr. Smith: There must have been great 
majesty in His demeanor. 

Samaritan Woman: There was. And He 
was so kind, so noble. He spoke with 
such authority. I remember thinking to 
myself: “Here is the most wonderful man 
I ever met. Who can He be?” 

Fr. Smith: Did you suspect He might be 
the MessiasP 

Samaritan Woman: After He revealed His 
knowledge of my sinful state, I did. 
That’s why I said to Him: “I know that 
the Messias cometh.” Then He answered: 
“I am He, who am speaking with thee.” 
Fr. Smith: That must have been an awe- 
some moment for you. 

Samaritan Woman: Truly it was awe- 
some. There I was, standing before the 
Saviour of the World. I was dumbfound- 
ed, tongue-tied. Then the Apostles came 
up, and I turned and ran toward Sichar. 
Fr. Smith: Forgetting even your water- 
pot. 

Samaritan Woman: Forgetting 
thing. I was in a sort of ecstasy. When I 
reached Sichar, I told everybody: “I have 
met the Christ, the Saviour of the 
World.” 

Fr. Smith: The Gospel does not relate 
your later life. 

Samaritan Woman: There was nothing 
sensational about it. I joined the infant 
Church He founded, and lived and died 
in Sichar. And now, Father, I must hurry 
to an appointment. I have enjoyed meet- 
ing you very much, 

Fr. Smith: And I, too, have enjoyed meet- 
ing you. (They exchange farewells and 
separate. ) Joun A. ToOMEY 


every- 





Dx. Beta Fasran, author and _lec- 
turer, is a former member of the 
Hungarian Parliament. 

Pumurs Tempie is librarian at 
Georgetown University, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

C. Carrott Hots is assistant pro- 
fessor of English at the University 
of Detroit. 

W. B. Reapy, contributor to literary 
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ST. MARY e My Everyday Missal 
and Heritage. In English, with 
Psalm parts in Latin-English. With 
the story of the Catholic Church in 
America. On India Paper, red and 
black printing throughout 1382 
pages, 4”x619”. Cloth, $4.00; red 
edges, $6.50; gold edges, $7.50. 

THE NEW ROMAN MISSAL @¢ In 
Latin and English. By Father La- 
sance. With Supplements. 1852 pages, 
size 414”x615”. Cloth, $6.00; red 
edges, $8.75; gold edges, $10.00. 
THE NEW MISSAL FOR EVERY 
DAY e¢ In English. By Father La- 
sance. 1344 pages. Size, 312” x 6”. 
Student’s ed., $3.50; red edges, $5.75; 
gold edges, $6.75. 

THE SUNDAY MISSAL e In English. 
By Father Lasance. The Masses for 
Sundays and Principal Feasts. 704 
pages, 315” x 534”. Im. Leatherette, 
$1.50; red edges, $4.00; gold edges, 
$5.00. 


MISSALE ROMANUM €e All Latin, 
same as Altar Missal, printed in red 
and black. 1140 pages, 454” x 7”. Red 
edges, $6.50; gold edges, $7.75; 
lea., $9.00. 
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CHESTERTON AND BELLOC. 200 different titles 
stocked. Catalogue upon request. Write to- 
day. Andrew Prosser, 2937 North Racine, 
Chicago 13, Illinois. 


CLOTHING WANTED. Infants’ and children’s 
clothing, used or new, sorely needed. 
Father Fred, St. Christopher’s Mexican 
Mission, Lampasas, Texas. 


HELP WANTED. Former seminarian to do 
clerical work for mail order book firm. 
Typing ability necessary. Write Box 202, 
AMERICA, giving references. 


IRISH BOOKS, Belleck China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 


JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a school 
to plant the Catholic tradition. Small con- 
tributions are precious and welcome. Rev. 
John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross Mission, 
Durham, North Carolina. 


JESUIT MISSION. I shall devote part of my 
time during 1951, my Golden Jubilee Year 
in the Society of Jesus, to helping the 
Jesuit Mission in Belize, Central America, 
erect a much-needed college building. To 
my prayers to Francis Xavier and the 
Little Flower, co-patrons of the missions, 
You may add your financial assistance. 
Rev. Jos. F. Kiefer, S.J., St. Ferdinand 
Rectory, Florissant, Mo. 


MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 115 Catholics in two counties of 




















85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis Williamson, Hartsville, South 
Carolina. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 








Truman and the Communists 
Eprror: Regarding the “misconception” 
that President Truman has been “soft” 
towards communism (Robert C. Hartnett, 
“U.S. foreign policy: 1945-46,” Am. 1/27, 
p. 484), can you blame us for being con- 
fused when Truman dispatched General 
Marshal] to Chiang to try to force him 
into a coalition with the Communists? 

Truman labeled every effort to pin 
down Communists in our own Govern- 
ment a “red herring.” This Administra- 
tion is responsible for the leakage of 
atomic secrets, for the failure to get an 
early peace treaty with Japan, and, per- 
haps, for the failure to seek Vatican ad- 
vice on the settlement of postwar Europe. 

Actually, the more defined the anti- 
Communist stand taken by a nation or 
party, the less chance that party had for 
Truman approval. Witness Chiang, Fran- 
co, Peron and the Vatican. 

Kenilworth, Tl]. HELEN CoNnLry 


(In the same article it was said: “We our- 
selves made about every mistake possible 
in China. In 1945-46 President Truman 
sent General George C. Marshall .. .” 
This was a terrible blunder, a misguided 
attempt, often condemned in the pages 
of America, to stabilize the situation in 
China. Does our correspondent know any 
way in which Chiang’s Governmeni could 
have been saved, short of sending Amer- 
ican troops to do it? Was she in favor 
of sending them, in 1945? The “Truman 
Doctrine,” Marshall Plan and Atlantic 
Pact prove Mr. Truman was much more 
antt-Communist than people like Sen. 
Taft, who opposed such strong measures. 
It is extremely inaccurate and unfair to 
say Mr. Truman labeled “every effort” to 
oust Communists from the Government a 
“red herring.” He used the expression 
once, unwisely, to stigmatize investigations 
undertaken by the 80th Congress in a spe- 
cial session in mid-1948. The session was 
called to devise anti-inflation measures. In- 
stead, it investigated spies. But who set up 
the loyalty boards to root out Reds? Who 
appointed a well-known Republican law- 
yer, Seth Richardson, to head the 
boards? As for atomic leaks, Klaus Fuchs, 
an Englishman, gave the Russians more 
secrets than any American. Does that 
prove Winston Churchill was “soft” to- 
wards communism? No reasonable person 
would say so. On the treaty with Japan, 
see Am. 2/10, p. 545. Our correspondent 
seems not to know that Myron Taylor re- 
signed from his Vatican mission as late 
as Jan. 8, 1950, and that on Aug. 8 Mr. 
Truman raised the question of a succes- 
sor. If all Republican Senators favored 
the mission it would probably have been 
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restored long ago. The number of anti 
Communist nations we have “approved 
is long enough to choke a cow. Some oj 
them, unhappily, are a disgrace to ow 
cause. Finally, Sen. McCarthy himself, in 
an interview published in the Brooklyn 
Tablet, 1/6/51, declared: “President Tru- 
man is a very loyal man.” R. C. H.) 


Mr. Commager objects 

Eprrorn: I have the marked copy oi 
Amenica for January 27 which you were 
good enough to send me. I note that you 
state there in your editorial comment 
that “Commager of Columbia produced 
a superficial rejoinder to Mr. Taft which 
the Senator was able to rebut in a speech 
the next day.” It would be unbecoming 








| 


, 


in me to argue with you about the first | 
point, though I may observe here, with | 
some surprise, that it was Taft who called | 


the article superficial, and that you do 
not put the word in quotation marks. As 
for Taft’s ability to rebut the article, per- 
mit me to quote Mr. Elmer Davis. Mr. 
Taft, Davis observed, called the article 
superficial, “by which word he meant 
that the argument was so cogent that it 
got under the Senator’s skin.” I have not 
found any one yet who thought that Mr. 
Taft had rebutted any constitutional ar- 
guments; he merely reasserted his own 
position—with some backing down in the 
process. Henry CoMMAGER 
Rye, N. Y. 


(We found Mr. Commager’s article “sw 
perfictal” because he adduced precedents 
involving mainly 1) suppression of rebel- 
lion at home and 2) protection of the 
lives and property of U.S. citizens abroad 
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to prove the President had power to $) | 


station troops in Europe and 4) send 
troops to fight in Korea. There ts no exact 
precedent for 3 or 4. Aren't the laws gov- 
erning our participation in UN and 
NATO worth noticing?—Ep. ) 


Serendipity 
Eprror: My serendipity was put to the 
test by your editorial failure (Am. 
1/20/51, p. 448) to remember what the 
Sanskrit compound Sinhaladvipa means. 
“As every school boy knows,” in the 
lovely dvipa (or island) of Sinhala (or 
Ceylon) he is in Sinhaladvipa (or Cey- 
lon-isle). It is as simple as all that, and 
may it please your serendipity or “fac 
ulty for making happy and unexpected 
discoveries.” It will please your serendi- 
pity still more to learn that among the 
missionaries to Sinhaladvipa’s millions of 
Buddhists, Hindus and Mohammedan 
are American Jesuits from Louisiana. 
West Baden, Ind. DAYAKISHOR 
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